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THE LION PATH. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 





I dare not !———- 
Look—the road is very dark — 


The trees stir softly and the bushes shake; 

The long grass rustles, and the darkness moves 

Here—there—beyond! 

There’s something crept across the road just 
now! 

And you would have me go? 

Go there—through that live darkness hideous 

With stir of crouching forms that wait to kill? 

Ah, look! See there—and there—and there 
again— 

Great yellow glassy eyes, close to the ground! 

Look! Now the clouds are lighter I can see 

The long, slow lashing of the sinewy tails, 

And the set quiver of strong jaws that wait—! 

Gothere? NotI! Who dares to go who sees 

So perfectly the lions in the path? 





Comes one who dares. 
Afraid at first, yet bound 


On such high errand as no fear could stay. 
Forth goes he, with the lions in his path. 
And then ? 





, He dared a death of agony— 
Outnumbered battle with the king of beasts; 
Long struggle in the horror of the night; 

Dared, and went forth to meet—O ye who fear! 
Finding an empty road, and nothing there. 

A wide, bare common road, with homely fields 
And fences, and the dusty roadside trees. 
——Some spitting kittens, maybe, in the grass. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The British House of Commons has 
taken another step toward full suffrage 
forwomen. It has voted that the provi- 
sions of the bill in regard to women and 
the Parish and District Councils shall 
apply also to the London Vestries. 
Women will therefore be able to act as 
members of those important bodies. 


——_____~@——__ —— 


At Halifax, N.S., a bill was introduced 
in the Provincial Legislature, Jan. 10, 
conferring the franchise on women. It 
igs a modification of the bill introduced 
last session. 


—~>—__—__—— 


An animated and successful hearing was 
given by the Joint Special Committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, on the 
question of Municipal Woman Suffrage, 
in the Green Room at the State House, 
Boston, on Thursday, Jan. 18, from 10 
A.M.to1P.M. The hall was packed as 
usual, and an unusually large number of 
members of the Legislature were present. 
Alternate ten minute speeches by peti- 
tioners and remonstrants were called for, 
but only one remonstrant, Mrs. Homans, 
appeared by proxy. The committee was 
addressed by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney for 
the Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
Ciation, George A. O. Ernst, Esq., of the 
Boston Bar, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe for 
the New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations, Mrs. 8. S. 
Fessenden for the Mass. State W. C. T. U., 
Mrs. Trask Hill for the Independent 
Women Voters, Miss Charlotte Lobdell 





| 


| 


| chusetts, 





and Dr. Salome Merritt for the National 
Woman Suffrage Association of Massa- 
Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Martha Avery, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield 
of the Boston School Committee, Rev. 
Messrs. Banks and Noon, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mr. Willard Howland, Mrs. Gleason, and 
H. B. Blackwell. A report of the hear- 
ing will appear next week. 


— er 


The Louisville Courier. vurnal, long re- 
garded as ultra conservative on the woman 
question, has an excellent editorial in 
favor of the bill now pending in the Ken- 
tucky Legislature to give enlarged prop- 
erty rights to married women. 


——<@e———_ —— 


Nothing succeeds like success. In Colo- 
rado the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Denver hastens to disclaim the 
charge of having opposed woman suf- 
frage, and claims to have aided it. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
too, comes forward with the assurance 
that it worked for woman suffrage in 1875 
and has been pushing it ever since. All 
of which is very pleasing and satisfac- 
tory to the little band of suffragists that 
stood by Governor Pope in his effort to 
have the Territorial Legislature establish 
woman suffrage in 1870, and that has car- 
ried the flag for a quarter of a century, 
winning school suffrage in the State con- 
stitutional convention of 1876, and carry- 
ing on a woman suffrage campaign in 
1877. Let all wear their laurels, but let 
us not forget that woman suffrage is still 
on trial and must secure its future by 
prompt and vigorous codperation with the 
best measures and men. 
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In justice to Mrs. Chapman it should be 
said that her excellent address at the Tea 
Party was not written, and our notes 
could not be submitted to her for revision 
before publication. This may explain 
any seeming inaccuracies. 


~er 


One of the governing board of Harvard 
objects to the immediate granting to 
women of Harvard degrees, as such 
action would give women the same right 
as male graduates to vote for overseers 
after five years. The question of giving 
the graduates of the professional schools 
a voice in the government of the college, 
as well as the bachelors of arts, has long 
been a fruitful source of agitation, and 
there is a feeling on the part of some of 
the overseers that the right of suffrage 
ought to be bestowed on graduates of 
such long-established departments as the 
law, medical and scientific schools, be- 
fore the privilege should be given to a 
new department like Radcliffe. This is 
certainly a discussion of woman suffrage 
in a very unexpected and conservative 
quarter. 


2 





President Harper says that when he 
was placed at the head of Chicago Univer- 
sity, he was strongly opposed to co-edu- 
cation, and entered upon his duties with 
the gravest misgivings because of the 
presence of the girls. He now declares 
that the only department of the Univer- 
sity which has never made him the slight- 
est trouble is the young women’s depart- 
ment. 





The expression of dissatisfaction in re- 
gard to Radclifle College grows stronger 
and more general as the facts become 
more fully known. The New York 
Alumnz of the Annex have sent in a 
temperate but forcible protest, and a 
number of the donors to the endowment 
fund have withdrawn their gifts. 


or a 


The Authors’ Reading, gotten up by the 
New England’s Women’s Press Associa- 
tion, for the benefit of the unemployed 
poor, promises to be a highly interesting 
and brilliant occasion. It is to be held at 
the Hollis Street Theatre, on Thursday 
afternoon, Jan. 25, and the regular thea- 
tre prices will prevail. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe will preside, and eminent talent, 
both literary and musical, has been 
secured. 





Mrs. Yates has been elected Mayor of 
Onehunga, New Zealand. She is the 
wife of a previous Mayor of that city. 
Women have had municipal suffrage for 
years in England and many of her 
colonies, but this is the first instance. of 
a woman’s being elected to any mayoralty 
under the British flag. 


An interesting feature of the approach- 
ing Convention at Washington will be the 
evening devoted to the Colorado victory 


Kansas. Among the speakers on this 
occasion will be Senator Carey, of Wyo- 
ming, Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and 
| Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, president of 
| the New York State W.S. A. The Presi- 
| dents’ Evening will be given to short 

speeches from the Statepresidents. Often 
| these brief addresses are so fresh and crisp, 
|and the constant change of speakers is 
| 80 interesting, that such a session charms 
| the audience, and sends the people away 
| wishing for more. So may it be this time. 


+e 





‘ ‘The Woman’s Foreign missionary of the 
| Methodist Episcopal Church, the Heathen 

Woman’s Friend, is preparing to celebrate 
| in March, as joyously as may be, its 25th 
| anniversary. The growth of the Wom- 
| en’s Missionary Societies during the past 
quarter of a century has been wonderful, 
and the Heathen Woman’s Friend can find 
| abundant reason to rejoice. 


+ 
| or 





The senior class at Wesleyan University | 


| has voted that it disapproves of co-educa- 
tion. But the State Universities one 
after another keep on opening their doors 
to women, all the same. Can it be possi- 
ble that the girls at Wesleyan took more 
than their share of the prizes ? 


ome. ~~ — 


The Equal Suffrage League of Pueblo, 
Colorado, is progressing and increasing in 
membership. It is to have lectures on 
Political Economy by Mrs. Telford, who 
is on her way to Denver, where she is 
well known and where she will be simi- 
larly engaged. ‘They say she is well qual- 
ified to teach, and the Pueblo ladies are 
anxious to learn. 


ritiiennmanin 
ELIZABETH P.. PEABODY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 


Ihad purposed writing for you a short 


women whom Massachusetts has pro- 
duced, Elizabeth P. Peabody ; but, learn- 
ing that an article from an authentic 
source has appeared in the Boston Herald 
of Jan. 8, I am glad not to undertake to 
write one at the present time. Let us 
hope that some one, or some many, will 
engage in the task of preserving for us a 


longed through such an interesting period 
of our history. 

I would like to add to the article in the 
Herald a warmer tribute to Miss Peabody’s 
interest in the cause of liberty as repre- 
sented in the revolutionary period of 
Europe. She was the friend of Mazzini, 
and took an active interest in the libera- 
tion of Italy. His religious standpoint 
for reform especially interested her. She 
was the friend of every exile who came to 
Boston, exerting herself to procure work 
for them, and giving them personal assist- 
ance and sympathy in every possible way. 
This was also the great period of intellec- 
tual revival in New England, and the love 
of German philosophy and literature took 
a deep hold. Many of the exiles were 
men of rare culture and genius, and she 


them. 
She was a thorough Transcendentalist, 


and worked with Emerson and Alcott and 
Parker in all that great movement. She 
was an intimate friend of Margaret Fuller, 
and took part in her celebrated conversa- 
tions. She also edited the Dial during 
a portion of the existence of that periodi- 
cal, the most famous one in American lit- 
erature, whose value but increases as 
years go on. The literary merit of her 
contributions to this and other periodi- 
cals of that time was very great, and de- 
serves careful consideration. Her pow- 
ers of conversation were large, although 


for the causes or the people she loved 
into longer discourse than suited the occa- 
sion or the audience. These philanthropic 
interests turned her attention from litera- 
ture, in which I think she might have 
taken a much higher position if she had 
been more swayed by personal and intel- 
lectual ambition. 

Every one who had the privilege of 
knowing her during the richness of her 
active life, should make a point of preserv- 
ing the record of the many charming 
anecdotes of her simplicity, her wisdom, 
her humor and her superabounding benev- 
olence of heart. 

One of her latest interests was the Con- 





and the coming struggle in New York and | 


sketch of the life of one of the greatest | 


record of a life so rich, so useful, and pro- | 


gathered rich harvests of thought from | 


she was sometimes led by her enthusiasm | 


| cord School of Philosophy, to whose dis- 
cussions she made valuable contributions. 
E. D. C. 


~@2 


| SUFFERINGS OF ARMENIAN PEASANTS. 


The following is an extract from 
Mushag, the leading Armenian journal in 
the Caucasus, Russia. It is a significant 

commentary on recent assertions that the 
| Armenian subjects of Turkey are comfort- 
| able and contented : 


| Hardly a day passes that an Armenian 
family does not emigrate from Turkish 
Armenia to the frontier cities and villages 
of Russia. Until recently, they came 
| from Alashgerd, Moush and Kenous, but 
to these now have been added others from 
Gagzovan, Kars and neighboring places. 
| Every emigrant, taking with him what is 
| left after the plunderings of the Kurds— 
one or two oxen, the remaining members 
of his family, and a few pieces of carpet— 
| starts out toward Transcaucasia in the 
| hope of finding a little rest. 
| It is true, here he is not exposed to 
, inurder and pillage, but he suffers terribly 
from poverty and sickness. The man 
who perhaps had lent a hand to the poor 
/and the orphan is to-day begging from 
door to door for a crust of bread, and 
| cannot get work to save his family from 
actual starvation. 

Any one familiar with the severe win- 
| ter of Alashgerd, Van and other parts of 
|the Armenian plateau can realize the 
| condition of these almost naked and 

wretched people, whom Nature seems to 
| have created for suflering and oppres- 
| Sion. It is heart-rending to see a father 
| take from the back of an ox his child, 

starved and frozen to death, or having 
| dropped dead as they journeyed along the 
| valleys and over the mountains in this icy 
| winter. It is painfully affecting to hear 
| these miserable people, with tears stream- 
| ing from their sorrowful eyes, tell their 
| horrible stories of starvation and outrages 
| occurring every day in their native land. 
| One of them said to me, weeping :,‘‘If they 
| would only let us live by the sweat of our 
| brows, both they (the Turks and Kurds) 

and we could have plenty.” 

That these men and women, with their 
| young children, undertake so perilous a 
— at this time of the year, shows 
| how unendurable their lot must be in 

their native land, from which they are thus 
| forced to flee. 
| 


~Oo>—___——- 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Norumbega, the latest acquisition 
| to the list of women’s clubs in Boston, 
| gave a notable reception last Saturday 
| afternoon, from four to six o’clock, to 
| Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Mary A. 
| Livermore at Memorial Hall in Charles- 
| town. Mme. Nordica sang. 


| Mrs. Evelyn W.Ordway has been elected 
| president of the Portia Club of New 
| Orleans. 

| Mrs. Jennie de la M. Lozier, president 
of the New York Sorosis,writes in Demor- 
est’s Magazine: 

I do not expect to see woman suffrage 
come upon the stage arm in arm with the 
millennium. If the movement effects any 
reform, it will be the reclaiming of na- 
tional buildings and thoroughfares from 
their masculine uncleanliness. I antici- 
| pate a national house-cleaning such as 
| this country has never beheld; and the 

cleaners, a vast army, fully armed with 
mops, brooms, and buckets, will be made 
}up, not of men, but of women. Why 
|not? In private homes the housekeeper 
| is a woman; why should not the house- 
_ keeper in our national homes be also a 
| woman? 

| The Portia Law Club was lately organ- 
ized in San Francisco, with Mrs. Clara 
| Foltz as president. The club is arrang- 
| ing for a course of law lectures, and hopes 
|eventually to organize a regular law 
|school. Ex-President Harrison will be 
invited to address the club, when he goes 
| to California to give his course of lectures 
at Leland Stanford University. 

The’ Woman’s Club of Princeton, LIl., 
|now entering upon its second year of 
| work, has already devoted two of its ses- 
| sions largely to considering the enfran- 
| chisement of women. At the first meet- 
|ing, several suffrage leaflets were read 
! and discussed. The second meeting was 
a memorial service to Lucy Stone, con- 
/cerning which Mrs. H. W. Hodgman 
| writes to the Jilinois Suffragist : 

Such testimonials as we listened to con- 
| cerning her school days at Oberlin were 
| from one who spent the last two years 
of Lucy Stone’s stay at this institution, 
as a student with her. We also had the 
reading of numerous short articles culled 
'from post-mortuary publications, which 
| gave us new glimpses of her beautiful 
| life and the priceless value of devotion to 
| high ideals of duty towards God and man. 
| We all went away feeling that our de- 
| parted one, in her labors for her country- 
| women, had laid upon us fresh obligations, 
| to the accomplishment of which our feet 
| should be swift to move and our hands to 
| labor, that the end of the journey may be 
reached, and that speedily. F. M. A. 


| 
} 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. M. J. Betts, of Ironton, O., was 
sworn in, on Jan. 2, as a deputy United 
States Marshal. 

Mrs. Emma C, LANGENOUR has just 
been elected a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Yolo County (Cal.) Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Mrs. JOHN CLay, who survived her 
husband, a prominent Kentucky stock- 
breeder, left in her will provision for the 
care of every superannuated animal on 
the farm. 


Mrs. E. P. BUCKINGHAM, of Vacaville, 
Cal., is said to own the largest orchard 
acreage of any woman in the country. 
She has over 300 acres planted in fruit 
trees, of which 150 acres are bearing. 


FLORENCE HULL has succeeded Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher as editor of the 
Home Department of Godey's Magazine. 
Her valuable series of papers in Childhood, 
entitled ‘‘Preparation for Motherhood,” 
will soon appear in book form. 


Miss HARRIET HOSMER is in San Fran- 
cisco, superintending the placing of her 
beautiful statue of Queen Isabella in the 
art department of the Midwinter Fair. 
This is the statue which was originally 
intended for the Queen Isabe'la Associa- 
tion at the World’s Fair. 


Mrs. MONACHESI, who won the second 
prize of the New York Society of Ceramic 
Arts for figures, and whose porcelain pic- 
tures are attracting much admiration, has 
invented a gridiron, which, it is said, will 
broil steak and chops more satisfactorily 
and economically than any other gridiron 
made. 

Mrs. E. THursToN, of Fertile, Minn., 
tells the Minneapolis Housekeeper how she 
has managed to add to her income while 
caring for a large family, five children 
of her own and seven step-children. She 
has earned over $200 during the past four 
years by mending and cleaning men’s 
clothing, and over $2,500 during the past 
eighteen years by weaving rag carpets. 


Mrs. Lewis, whose late husband was 
Prof. Lewis, of Cambridge, Eng., has 
returned with her sister from her second 
visit to the Monastery of Mount Sinai. 
Mrs. Lewis is familiar with Greek, He- 
brew and Arabic. The monks at the 
monastery permitted her to examine six 
chests full of manuscripts in their posses- 
sion, and she and her sister brought away 
photographs of almost all the papers. 


Ray RICHMOND, of Dubuque, Ia., who 
has been writing for eight years, and is 
but just past twenty, now has editorial 
charge of Happy Home, published at South 
Bend,Ind. She is one of the youngest edi- 
tors in the country. The magazine has 
made a great success since she took charge 
of it, and she is a born editor. She writes 
for the country papers and for many other 
more important publications,contributing 
to about sixty periodicals in all. She is 
described as a hard working, unassuming 
little lady, well deserving of the encour- 
agement she receives. 


Miss Oy YOKE, a young Chinese woman 
of San Francisco, is trying to obtain a 
medical education. For three years she 
has supported herself by nursing the sick 
among her own people. She has made 
application at some of the San Francisco 
hospitals, but the other nurses have 
raised objections, and to prevent trouble 
the directors have felt obliged to exclude 
the Chinese girl. Oy Yoke was sold to 
the highbinders by her parents when a 
baby, and brought to this country. While 
still a baby, she was taken charge of by 
the Methodist Mission. 


Miss IpA WELT, who gave particular 
attention to the study of chemistry dur- 
ing her course at Vassar College, where 
she graduated in 1891, has since taken the 
regular course for doctor in science at 
the Geneva University, Switzerland, and 
after the short period of two years has 
passed a brilliant examination under Pro. 
fessors Graebe, Guye and Sauvet, being 
the only young woman who stood for it 
amid the many male students, and the 
first among them all. She is still young, 
scarcely beyond her twenty-second birth- 
day, and is one of four sisters, all of whom 
have entered upon a scientific career, 
The others are Dr. Rosa Welt Straus, 
who was for a long time clinical assistant 
of Dr. H. Knapp of this city ;,Dr. Lenore 
Welt, who is among the best - known 
physicians of Switzerland, and Dr. Sara 





Welt of this city. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
IN NEW YORK, MAY, 1894. 


APPEAL TO YOUNG WOMEN. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss 
Susan B. Anthony unite in sending out the 
following: 

New YORK, JAN. 13, 1894. 

The pioneers in the movement for the 
enfranchisement of women now demand 
that the Constitution of this State shall 
be so amended as to secure to them all 
the rights, privileges and immunities, 
civil and political, that, according to the 
principles of our government, belong to 
every citizen of a republic. Such an 
amendment can only be secured by the in- 
fluence women themselves can exert on 
the members of the convention and the 
people at large; a great educational work 
to be accomplished by holding meetings, 
scattering literature, and discussion at 
every fireside. 

Why, you ask, are young girls par- 
ticularly interested in this convention? 
Because it will settle their political sta- 
tus for weal or for woe for another gener- 
ation, as these conventions are called but 
once in twenty years. 

Girls have the same interest in good 
government that their brothers have, and 
they have equally responsible duties to 
fulfil in the State, the church and the 
home; hence their influence and their 
opinions should have equal weight in the 
framing of laws and the choice of law- 
makers. It is the right and duty of every 
girl to vote when she attains the legal 
age of twenty-one. 

The right of suffrage is simply the 
right to govern yourself; to vote is to 
have your opinion registered on all the 
vital questions of the hour. The posses- 
sion of this power would give girls equal 
wages and credit in the world of work, 
equal advantages of education, an equal 
share in the positions of honor and emolu- 
ment, and would secure equal respect from 
others, and added respect for themselves. 
Had girls from the inauguration of our 
government been prospective heirs to 
equal citizenship, they would have shared 
with boys all the advantages and oppor- 
tunities of life, equal education, equal 
personal and property rights, and been 
equally honored and respected every- 
where. Woman’s thought in govern- 
ment and religion would have modified 
the harsh features of our customs, creeds 
and codes, tempering justice with mercy, 
cruel superstitions and blind faith with 
common sense, and enforced one code of 
morals for man and woman. 

The ballot in the hands of citizens is the 
crown and sceptre of royalty, making all 
kings and queens in their own right. 
Have the daughters of Washington, Jeffer- 
son and Adams less appreciation of per- 
sonal dignity, less love of power than the 
queens of the Old World, who, if any other 
heir had usurped their places, would have 
fought to the death to maintain their 
rights? Victoria on the British throne 
does not hold a prouder position than 
would the young women of this State, 
crowned with all the rights of citizens of 
a republic. Shall our American girls 
longer supinely submit to be robbed of 
their glorious heritage? 

In the year 1776, our fathers, in an in- 
spired moment, cent forth their immortal 
declaration of Justice, Liberty and Equal- 
ity, for all humanity. That was the cor- 
onation-day for every virgin queen under 
our flag, and the old bell of Independence 
Hall rang out aloud Amen. Then Gov- 
ernment and Religion clasped hands, and 
Luther’s inspiring motto in the Reforma- 
tion, ‘Individual rights, individual con- 
science and judgment,” was reasserted, 
and ever since has echoed round the 
world. - 

And now the time has fully come for 
every woman in the State of New York 
to demand her rightful heritance. Are 
the hereditary rights of royalty in the old 
world, based on blood, as sacred as those 
of the citizens of a republic, based on 
principles of justice and equality, on 
whose chief corner-stone is inscribed the 
motto, ‘‘Equal rights for all,” the only 
basis of a genuine republic? When the 
Archbishop of Canterbury announced to 
Queen Victoria that, by the death of King 
William, she was heir to the throne, 
though only seventeen years of age, she 
received the news with dignity and seri- 
ousness, evidently feeling the Lonor and 
deep responsibility. Her attitude through 
the whole coronation ceremony showed 
that she appreciated the rights and duties 
of the new position. 

If the men of New York see fit to crown 
the young girls of this State, in the year 
1894, with their rights as citizens of a repub- 
lic, it is to be hoped that they will accept 
the new position with as much grace and 
dignity as England’s virgin queen in 1840. 
If Article 2d, Section 1st, retains the word 
‘‘Male” for another twenty years, our 
daughters will be as they now are, mere 
pariahs under government, their rights of 





person and property depending wholly on 
laws in which they have no voice. 
Their property can be taxed without their 
consent, their personal freedom _re- 
stricted, they can be accused, arrested, 
imprisoned and hung, with no voice or 
representation in the legislative, judicial 
and executive branches of the govern- 
ment. 

One of the saddest figures in our pres- 
ent civilization is a trembling, friendless 
girl being tried in our courts for the crime 
of infanticide; the jury all men, the 
judges men, the lawyers men, the court- 
house crowded with men, and he who 
betrayed her with false promises of love 
and protection, a man, in respectable soci- 
ety, while she stands disgraced before the 
world, condemned to imprisonment or 
death. How can man judge of the per- 
plexity of that poor girl, as she faces the 
problem of life-long persecution of herself 
and child on one side, or death on the 
other? How can man judge of the agony 
of that mother’s heart as she wildly 
tosses the helpless infant into the cold, 
dark sea? Man makes the law, the pub- 
lic sentiment, the social conditions, by 
which the girl is forced to shelter herself 
incrime. While young women of refine- 
ment and position do not manifest their 
sympathy in such cases by crowding the 
courts, or visiting the prisons, is it too 
much to ask them to help mitigate the 
miseries of life by just and equal laws? 
No woman in this republic has ever yet 
enjoyed the sacred right of trial by a jury 
of her own peers. Political equality 
means woman’s voice in the laws, in the 
courts, in the halls of legislation, and it 
means one code of morals for both sexes. 
It needs but little reflection to see that 
political equality is the key to virtue, in- 
dependence, dignity and success in every 
department of life. 

Girls are teachers in all our public 
schools. Their salaries and positions are 
largely decided by the political favor of 
those who have votes. Those who have 
a voice in the appointment of school 
superintendents, commissioners of educa- 
tion and trustees, and the salaries of 
teachers, would be more likely to receive 
favors than those who have no political 
influence whatever. 

A girl’s pay and position in the whole 
world of work is more or less affected by 
her political degradation. Why more re- 
joicing at the birth of a boy than a girl? 
Simply because he is prospective heir to 
the honorable positions of life, a freeman, 
who will make and administer the laws. 
This is the reason why it has always been 
considered more important to educate 
boys than girls. They may be Governors, 
Senators, Judges or President, while girls, 
it is supposed, will ever be satellites of 
the dinner pot and the cradle. 

But, as girls are now fairly outside 
their grandmothers’ prescribed sphere, 


and steadily pushing their way in all | 
directions close on the heels of their | 


brothers in the whole wor’ of work, in 
art, science and literature, and from year 
to year seizing new vantage ground un- 
dreamt of in the past, who does not see 
that the time has come to recognize them 
as equal factors in the State? When the 
girl shows equal capacity with the boy 
in all the higher branches of education, 
equal skill in every department of indus- 
try, equal courage in all the emergencies 
of life, equal judgment in the responsible 
positions she is suddenly called on to fill, 
what argument can any reasonable man 
offer for the disfranchisement of the entire 
sex? 

A clergyman having preached a glow- 
ing sermon on ‘The Heavenly Inherit- 
ance,’ was asked by a bright young 
woman of his congregation “if women 
would have an equal share in those celes- 
tial joys?” ‘Certainly,’ he replied, ‘‘they 
have souls as well as men; their salva- 
tion is equally precious; Jesus died for 
women as well as men.” ‘'Then,” she 
replied, ‘‘why not recognize our equality 
here, and make our earthly inheritance 
as sure as that hereafter, and thus pre- 
pare our fathers, husbands and sons for 
equality, lest they should get up a rebel- 
lion in heaven, and share the fate of that 
arch-aristocrat who, Milton tells us, was 
hurled over the battlements to perdition 
for his self-assertion?” If equality is the 
law in the next sphere, our duty is to 
make this life as near like heaven as pos- 
sible. The first lesson to this end is to 
teach our sons to honor the mothers of 
the race. 

To-day there is nothing so cheap as 
womanhood in the commerce of the 
world. You can scarcely take up a paper 
that does not herald some outrage on 
woman, from the dignified matron on her 
way to church to the girl of fourteen 
gathering wild flowers on her way to 
school. We hold men in high places respon- 
sible for the actions of the lower orders. 
The sentiments and opinions expressed 
by clergymen and legislators mould the 
morals of the highway. So long as the 
Church and the State, in their creeds and 


be the sport of the multitude. Whatever 
can be done to dignify her in the eyes of 
man will be a shield and helmet for her 
protection. If the same respect the 


altars, symbols and sacraments was ex- 
tended to the mothers of the race, as it 
should be, all these distracting problems, 
in which their interests are involved, 
would be speedily settled. You cannot 
go so low down in the scale of being as to 
find men who would enter our churches 


emblem of the sacrament, because they 
have been educated with a holy reverence 
| for these things. But where are any 
| lessons of reverence for woman taught to 
the multitude? 





from their studies of the invidious statutes 
and opinions of jurists in regard to 
women with a higher respect for their 
mothers? By no means. Every line of 
the old common law of England, on 
which the American system of jurispru- 
dence is based, touching the interests of 
woman, is in a measure responsible for 
the wrongs she suffers to-day. 

Do our sons in their theological semi- 
naries rise from their studies of the Bible 
and the popular commentaries on the pas- 
sages of Scripture concerning woman’s 
creation and position in the scale of 
being, with an added respect for their 
mothers? Bynomeans. They come oft- 
times fresh from the perusal of what they 
suppose to be God’s will and law, fresh 
from communion with the unseen, per- 
haps with the dew of inspiration on their 
lips, to preach anew the subjection of 
one-half the race to the other. The first 
outpost in the stronghold of woman’s 
present position to be attacked is her 
political degradation. That carried, the 
remaining bulwarks that bar her way to 
freedom can be speedily overturned. The 
ballot in the hand of the citizen is the key 
to the Temple of Knowledge, the open 
sesame to honor, wealth and power. 

To us, who have demanded this right 
for half a century, and the end not yet 
attained, the struggle seems like a painful 
dream, in which one strives to fly from 
some impending danger and yet stands 
still. Verily, ‘‘Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.” As the shadow of twilight 
gathers round us, and we fear we may 
not see the consummation of our life-long 
labors, our one consolation is that the 
present generation of girls will take up 
the work that falls from our hands, and 
carry it on to victory. For they will reap 
the harvest we have sown; walk in the 
paths we have smoothed for their safety, 
and hold a place henceforth in the ranks 
of the privileged classes. And thus will 
the women of New York enter at last into 
their rightful heritage. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
SuSAN B. ANTHONY. 
— 


THE PRESS ON THE MESSAGE. 


The Boston Herald says: 


The Governor speaks favorably of the 
conferring of the suffrage in municipal 
affairs upon women. He thinks that ex- 
perience and reasoning ‘‘might seem” to 
justify this step, which he commends to 
the ‘‘most serious consideration” of the 
Legislature. This is not quite a positive 
recommendation, but perhaps will be re- 
garded as practically equivalent to it. 


The Boston Transcript says: 


In view of Governor Greenhalge’s in- 
dorsement of municipal woman suffrage in 
his inaugural, it is interesting to note 
that, at the Toronto city election on 
Monday, 866 out of 5,000 women voters 
came to the polls. The Prohibitionists 
succeeded by several thousand majority. 
Twenty-eight per cent. of the women who 
did vote cast their ballots in favor of the 
liquor traffic. Women voted colored bal- 
lots, so that it was ascertained subse- 
quently for which side their influence was 
exerted. This instance does not show that 
they took any fanatical stand on the tem- 
perance issue, or, perhaps, it signifies 
that, for zsthetic and ethical reasons, 
they did not believe in degrading the 
cause of temperance by making it a factor 
in politics. It is possible to believe that 
the women who opposed prohibition did 
it for the reason so often given by men, 
that legal prohibition cannot be accom- 
plished, and therefore the attempt con- 
founds. The women in Canada exhibit a 
more conservative disposition in respect 
to the liquor tariff than the Kansas women 
voters do, or than it is generally held the 
sex would display, if the chance were 
offered at elections. 


The Boston Daily Globe says: 


A good word is spoken for rapid transit, 
another for better roads, and the Governor 
finds something to say regarding the rela- 
tions that should exist between employers 
and employees. His ideas on this topic 
are not new but they are sensible. Muni- 
cipal suffrage for women is ‘‘commended 
to serious attention.” 


The Boston Daily Post says: 


So far as Governor Greenhalge adopts 
Governor Russell’s ideas, he cannot go 
wrong. When he strikes out for himself, 
as in matters of liquor legislation and 
woman suffrage, he is not so positive and 
not so satisfactory. 











codes, make woman an outcast, she will 


masses are educated to feel for cathedrals, | 


Do our sons in the law schools rise | 


The Boston Daily Traveller says: 


The message is judicious and creditable 
throughout. : 


The Boston Journal says: 


What he says upon the question of 
| granting the municipal suffrage to women 
conveys the impression of personal ap- 
| proval, but does not take the form of 
direct recommendation of legislative ac- 
tion. This is a subject upon which the 
Legislature can scarcely act with too 
great caution. Its members have received 
no mandate from their constituents to 
legislate upon it. It was not the subject 





to desecrate the altars or toss about the | of any declaration by the caucuses and 


| conventions which nominated them, or by 
‘the State Convention which formulated 
| Republican doctrine on State and national 
| issues. To double the electorate of the 
State for all municipal penpecss without 
| any evidence that such a change was 
sanctioned by public sentiment would be 
an act of rashness of which we should be 
loth to believe the Legislature to be capa- 
ble. The question deserves consideration, 
as the Governor suggests, but it should 
be in the direction of ascertaining the 
will of the people rather than of fore- 
stalling it. 


The first newspaper in Boston to advo- 
cate municipal woman suffrage in a lead- 
ing editorial was the Boston Daily Journal 
some eighteen years ago. Mr. Stockwell 
was then its editor. Change is not always 
progress. 

The Greenfield Gazette and Courier says: 

Governor Greenhalge’s recommenda- 
tions to the Legislature are within such 
safe bounds as it is the height of prudence 
and good sense for him to keep. He gives 
a ringing statement of what public schools 
stand forin this Commonwealth, the main 
hope for the assimilation of all elements 
into a united and strong people; he 
roundly and persuasively declares for 
municipal suffrage for women; he would 
fortify local governments against saloon 
interference by establishing license com- 
missions where licenses are granted; and 
a would have the Legislature econo- 
mize. 


——o—— 


LOS ANGELES HONORS LUCY STONE. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JAN. 10, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Never in the history of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Los Angeles have 
we had such a large and appreciative 
audience as gathered at the Unity Church 
on Nov. 18, to do honor to the memory of 
our beloved Lucy Stone. Every seat in 
the large church was filled with attentive 
listeners, who seemed impressed with the 
earnestness of the occasion. The exer- 
cises were opened by a beautiful organ 
solo by W. C. Stone, the leading organist 
of the city, and as the sweet minor strains 
of the Largo floated through the great 
room, the spirit was lifted into a higher 
atmosphere, and many were the thoughts 
that followed the departed into the un- 
known, the blessed ‘‘everywhere” of uni- 
versal life. Thechairman of the evening, 
—a member of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation—Wm. D. Gould, arose as the last 
soft strain died away, and paid a noble 
tribute to her whom we had met to re- 
member in gratefulness and pride. He 
requested the audience to sing ‘Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” and never did that 
grand hymn ring out more grandly, the 
whole immense congregation seeming 
eager to respond. The writer has always 
loved to sing it, but on this occasion had 
to stop in the midst of it to listen, for it 
seemed to her that the very choirs of 
heaven were adding sweetness and har- 
mony to the music. At the close, Rev. 
Florence Kollock stepped forward, and 
the audience remained standing while she 
prayed, as only a woman can pray, giv- 
ing thanks for the life of such as Lucy 
Stone, and asking aid in the great cause 
she loved. 

The first speaker was Margaret V. 
Longley, who never spoke so eloquently 
since we have had her here among us as 
in this her opportunity to pay a loving 
tribute to her old-time friend, with whom 
she labored in the early days of the suf- 
frage movement. She also paid a noble 
tribute to Mrs. Stone’s husband. 


Rev. Florence Kollock, of Pasadena, the 
pastor of the Universalist church, spoke 
in ringing words of enthusiasm of the 
child, the maiden, the woman, noble Lucy 
Stone, quoting the words of the mother, 
as baby Lucy was laid in her arms: “I 
am sorry it is a girl; life is so hard for a 
woman!” She believed the angels from 
heaven came down with gifts to the little 
one to strengthen her for the work she 
was to do to make life easier for women. 
With graphic eloquence that touched the 
hearts of her hearers, she followed Lucy 
from the childhood of the New England 
farm, through Oberlin—laboring and 
teaching—through the days of abolition 
and woman suffrage, when both were so 
unpopular that none but heroes dared to 
undertake the work, on to the time when 
the speaker saw her last summer at the 
World’s Congress, where the sweet-voiced, 
lovely-faced advocate of woman’s cause 





saw at last the great stride that had 
been made towards woman’s—humanity’s 
—final emancipation. 


The people sat, quiet and eager, as the 

speaker sat down. Mrs. Emma Priest 
Moffit, a woman with an angel’s voice, 
then sang ‘Old Recollections,” the words 
and music melting the hearts of all. When 
| that sweet song, in soft, clear tones of 
purest simplicity, without accompaniment, 
| was finished, a hush had fallen upon the 
| people, one could have heard their hearts 
| beat, and there were few dry eyes among 
us. 
This was followed by an exceedingly 
interesting paper by Mrs. Lenore C, 
Schutze,of San Diego, a daughter of one of 
Lucy Stone’s classmates at Oberlin. (The 
writer has unfortunately forgotten the 
mother’s name.) It consisted of anecdotes 
of school-life and later life. Many of 
these were new, and all proved of deep 
interest to the audience. Her sketch of 
a visit to the home of Mrs. Stone was 
happily made. 

Miss Coral Harrison, one of our most 
| charming elocutionists, then recited in a 
| simple and impressive manner Lucy Stone’s 
favorite poem: “Only Remembered by 
What I Have Done,” which elicited hearty 
| applause and appreciation. This was fol- 
|lowed by another organ solo by Mr. 
Stone, ‘‘Angels Ever Bright and Fair.” 
| It had been arranged to have this sung by 
| one of the association ; but the disappoint- 
| ment in this was well made up by the ex- 
pressive and beautiful rendering of the 
ever-pleasing harmony by Mr. Stone. 

The adage,‘‘The last is best,’’ was exem- 
plified in the last speaker, Dr. Campbell, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church of 
Los Angeles, for he was listened to with 
rapt attention and heartily applauded, 
though the hands of the clock were trav- 
elling towards ten when his turn came. 
His speech, which I only wish I could 
report in full, was a grand plea for woman 
suffrage, and at the same time an eloquent, 
touching and tender tribute to the woman 
who, above all others, sacrificed her life 
to this reform. In his home her influence 
had been felt, making it purer and more 
holy. ‘‘As the Nile overflows,” said he, 
‘enriching all the land on either side, so 
the spirit of one who was so lately among 
us overflows and enriches all other lives; 
and no casket can imprison, no grave hide, 
the influence she has imparted.” Dr. 
Campbell’s words, full of warm sincerity 
and eloquent enthusiasm, inspired the 
audience, who responded by repeated ap- 
plause. In his tribute to woman’s worth 
and his earnestly expressed desire to see 
her standing equal with man in all avenues 
of life, he seemed to touch a responsive 
chord with nearly the whole assembly, 
and the greatest compliment was the evi- 
dent desire for more, after the speaker 
had occupied his given time. The pro- 
gramme closed with Beethoven’s Funeral 
March, finely rendered on the organ. 
| The church was beautifully decorated 
| for the occasion, a profusion of flowers of 
|every variety crowning pulpit, chancel 
_and organ-loft. But the central attraction 
| to all was a life-sized portrait of Lucy 
Stone—copied, from a photograph, by 
Prot. Berra, whose wife is one of our 
members—embedded in a bank of white 
and yellow flowers. Above the frame, 
| held by loops of smilax, was draped the 
| woman suffrage flag, just returned from 
| Chicago, which attracted so much atten- 
| in the Southern California department of 
| the World’s Fair California Building. It 
made a fitting crown for the sweet, smil- 
ing face of her who has made that flag 
possible. 

Too late to make a new star to add to 
the one ‘‘in all that field of blue,” we 
heard of the victory in Colorado. But 
Mrs. E. A. Lawrence, our poet-laureate, 
whose poem, ‘‘A Woman’s Flag,” went 
with the flag to Colorado, will soon have 
| another poem ready, and then we will 
| send it to you, with a report of our pro- 
| posed celebration of the Colorado victory, 
| at which time we will rededicate our two- 
star flag. ALICE MooRE McComas, 

Chairman Ex. Com, W. 8S. A. 


4+ 
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HARTFORD ANNUAL MEETING. 


HARTFORD, Cr., JAN. 11, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


The Hartford Equal Rights Club held 
its annual meeting Jan. 6. The president, 
Mrs. L. D. Bacon, gave a full report of 
the year’s work. She showed that aux- 
iliary clubs are just as important to the 
State organizations as tributary streams 
are to ariver. On legislative work, she 
regretted that our petition to raise the 
‘‘age of consent’? from fourteen years to 
eighteen had been reported unfavorably. 
She congratulated the Club that one of its 
members, Mrs. Bissell, had urged the 
State W.C.T. U. to present the bill ask- 
ing for a law making it obligatory on 
cities of 20,000 inhabitants and over to 
employ a police matron. When this bill 
came before the Committee on Humane 
Institutions, Mrs. Barney, of Providence, 
R. I., was called to help present facts and 
arguments upon it. It was favorably re- 
ported upon by the committee, and passed 
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poth Houses, and now we have that much 


desired law. 

The State Woman Suffrage Association 
introduced a bill for full suffrage. The 
committee gave three hearings. Excel- 
lent speeches with unanswerable argu- 
ments were presented. Fortunately the 
members of this committee listened with 
thoughtful attention, and at the close of 
the last hearing the chairman said that if 
the petitioners would consent, they would 
report favorably upon a bill for school 
suffrage. This bill, championed in an 
able speech by Hon. Ratcliffe Hicks, 
house chairman of the committee, passed 
the House by a strong majority, but upon 
its presentation to the Senate was referred 
back, on account of imperfection in re- 
gard to registration. Here the matter 
rested, and would probably never have 
come up again but for this Club. Your 
chairman, with Mrs. Kimball, visited the 
Capitol, and after due inquiries found 
that considerable labor would be neces- 
sary to resurrect it. Then it was that 
we voted to invite the Meriden Club to 
join us in sending Miss Sara Winthrop 
Smith to look after the bill. She came, 
and for three days did valuable ser- 
vice, which resulted in the bill passing 
both Houses, being signed by the Gover- 
nor, and becoming a law. 

So late was it in the season, that many 
of our members were off on the summer 
vacation, and when we returned in Sep- 
tember it looked as if few of our women 
would avail themselves of their newly 
acquired rights and register for the Octo- 
ber election. But our beloved honorary 
president, Mrs. Collins, ready for work 
now, a8 in the past, seeing the limited 
time, went about interviewing women 
personally, and talking school franchise 
and registration. On the first meeting of 
the Club in September we voted to calla 
mass meeting, in which the W.C.T. U. 
united with us. It proved to be a far 
more successful meeting than the most 
sanguine of us hoped. A caucus fol- 
lowed, and still another mass-meeting, and 
at the October election we had an indepen- 
dent ticket in the field, the *‘ Zducational 
ballot.”” Of the nine hundred women in 
our city that registered, over seven hun- 
dred voted, thanks to the W.C. T. U. and 
the clergymen who helped us. Our treas- 
urer, Mrs. Cressy, rejoiced in holding 
money to be expended in so good a cause. 

This review of our year’s work should 
stimulate us to increase the membership 
and the influence of our Club. 

The election of officers for the coming 
year resulted as follows: 

President—Mrs. L. O. Bacon. 

Ist Vice-President—Mrs. E. O. Kimball. 

2d Vice-President—Mrs. J. M. Bissell 

Secretary —Miss F. E. Burr. 

Treasurer—Mrs. A S. Cressy. 

Press Committee—Mrs. E. B. Kendrick. 

Prof. C. Howard Young, a man of fine 
instincts, highly cultured, who returned 
from Europe some twelve years ago to 
take an invalid’s couch for life, is one of 
the most earnest workers for equal rights. 
He should be one of our Club directors, 
80 fully does he believe in woman suf- 
frage and so closely does he keep up 
with affairs. His pen is ready on al) mat- 
ters of governmental and society better- 
ment, but a heart affection prevents any 
voluminous writing. Wyoming and other 
suffrage flags ard badges are hung among 
the pictures on his walls, and when 
one calls on him, it is to find his bed cov- 
ered with newspaper clippings in regard 
to the advancement of the world, and 
especially the emancipation of women. 
Were he a less gentle man, his shout, 
when Colorado declared for suffrage, 
would have been heard at the Capitol, for 
one woman of fine ear heard the quicker 
throbbing of his earnest heart without 
going to see him. Genial, generous and 
hopeful, we commend any discouraged 
club to send delegates to him for supplies 
of good cheer. 

TWO CLUBS. 

The Educational League and Parlia- 
mentary Club have been organized for the 
winter to study parliamentary law, school 
suffrage, and other citizen duties. They 
are well attended. It is to be hoped that 
the women of Connecticut will learn by 
the time we have full municipal duties to 
perform, that the control of cities should 
be taken out of the hands of political par- 
ties, that competent, faithful officers, 
chosen from citizens of all parties, would 
make a better corps to administer the 
government of any city. 

EmiLy O. KIMBALL. 
ae 


“THE LUCY STONE SCHOOL.” 


PUEBLO, COLo., JAN. 12, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Ever since the transition of our beloved 
leader, Lucy Stone, I have wanted to tell 
you, if I might, of a dream or vision I 
had several years ago. It was of a great 
and beautiful building, erected to com- 
memorate the life of one of the leaders 
of suffrage for women. At the entrance, 
and in the interior, was a white marble 
shaft rising far above the structure, on 





which a soft, white light was shining. 
The letters were in italics and of a pecu- 
liar form, all raised from the surface. 
There seemed to be many young girls 
standing about its foot reading the in- 
scription and commenting upon the heroic 
deeds and grand character of the woman 
it was made to represent. The building 
was a school or college for young women 
and the entire consummation impressed 
meas Bayard Taylor’s description of the 
Taj, only that this was a nobler idea, hav- 
ing for its object the elevation of woman. 
Language fails to describe the beauty 
and spiritual significance of this monu- 
ment, which I wish might be a reality. 
“The Lucy Stone School” (or monu- 
ment) what could be more suggestive? 
In the near future I hope some one 
will arise who is able to establish such 
an institution and beautify and adorn it 
with her name as a legacy to womankind. 
Mary BAIRD FINCH. 
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EINAR AND THE “VIKING.” 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The 12th of July, 1893, was a great day 
at the World's Fair, especially for the 
Norwegians, for on that day arrived the 
brave little ship, the Viking and her 
hardy crew, who had sailed across the 
Atlantic and through the great lakes, all 
the way from Norway, in order to show 
that the sailors of that nation are as dar- 
ing and skilful to-day as they were hun- 
dreds of years ago, when Leif Ericsson is 
said to have sailed to what is now the New 
England coast, in a ship of similar con- 
struction. But you have doubtless heard 
about all this, so we will only speak now 
of the day of the arrival of the Viking 
in Chicago, and how one little boy saw 
and enjoyed the celebration. 

Einar Olsen lives in Chicago. He is 
not an American, as might be guessed 
from his queer, pretty name, but a little 
Norwegian boy, whose parents came to 
America ten years ago, when he was only 
two years old, and settled in Chicago, the 
home of so many Scandinavians. 

On this 12th of July, Mr. Olsen, Einar’s 
father, had secured a half holiday, and 
after an early dinner the entire family 
started for Jackson Park—father and 
mother leading the way, with Einar close 
behind, holding the hand of his pretty 
sister, Christina. He was a bright, whole- 
some-looking little fellow, with his curly 
light hair and frank, pleasant face glow- 
ing with pleasure and anticipation, for 
his parents, who were intelligent and 
patriotic people, had explained the mat- 
ter to the younger ones, and they had all 
read the editorial ‘‘Welcome” printed in 
the Norwegian language in several of the 
morning papers of Chicago. 

They regched the Fair grounds an hour 
or two before the expected arrival of the 
ship, and spent some time in looking 
about, but soon sought the lake front 
and sat down on the stone-paved beach 
near the north pier to wait for the great 
eveat of the day; for the other sights 
could be seen ina later visit. It was a 
long wait, and the sun was very hot, but 
there was so much going on that was in- 
teresting and exciting that Einar forgot 
to be uncomfortable, as did the older 
members of the family, who were chat- 
ting gaily in their native tongue with 
some old friends and neighbors. There 
were so many great buildings to admire, 
so different from any he had ever seen! 
There were the big, gaily-decorated ex- 
cursion boats to watch, as they steamed 
here and there, between the piers, some- 
times coming near enough to let a hint of 
band music reach the people on shore; 
and also many smaller craft of various 
shapes and sizes. Even they had the ap- 
pearance of being on the lookout. Then 
there was such an immense, shifting 
crowd to look at, the fiaxen heads and 
peculiarly northern blue eyes of his own 
race predominating. It was even fascinat- 
ing to be fooled every now and then by a 
false report that the vessel was in sight. 

And when at last the Viking and her 
escort were sighted, what a popping, 
banging, cheering, blare of bands and 
screeching of whistles there was! Einar 
was tremendously excited for afew mo- 
ments, because the pier was in his way 
and he could see nothing; but very soon 
the whole gay water-procession came into 
view as it moved southward, a consider- 
able distance from shore, and sharp eyes 
were busy trying to distinguish the trim, 
saucy little ship, with the gilded dragon’s 
head and tail at the high prow and stern, 
and the red-and-white-striped, queerly- 
rigged sail. It was rather funny to see 
the contrast between the diminutive 
stranger, not much larger than many of 
the tug-boats, and the big revenue cutter, 
excursion steamers, yachts and other craft 
in line to do honor to the visitor. When 
about opposite the battle ship, //linois, a 
stop was made, the Viking’s sail lowered, 
the great oars shipped, and she was rowed 
nearer the shore. This was done because 
such was the manner in which the Vi- 
kings of old used to approach land. 





Our friends, the Olsens, did not wait to 
see any more at this point. They knew 
the captain and crew of the Viking were 


to be transferred to one of the little elec- 


tric launches and brought through the 
lagoon to the Administration Building, 





| nice!” the girl exclaimed, ‘My sight has 
come back. I can see better than ever.” 
| **How is that, Bella?’ asked the mistress. 
|‘*Why, at this moment,” replied Bella, 
“*T can see the plate through the meat.” — 
| Exchange. 


Said the wise man, “A soft answer 


and they went directly there, and secured | turneth away wrath.” A lady who be- 
places close to the steps, near the Mac- | lieved in this precept said to her four- 


monnies’ fountain. Ropes had been 
stretched from the top of the steps to the 
building to secure for the crew a clear 
passage through the crowd. The Nor- 
wegian flag was flying from the big flag- 
staff, and an eager throng was waiting in 
front of the building. 

Soon those in front began to exclaim 
“Here they come!’ and every neck was 
stretched to get the first view. Einar 
pressed close to the rope, and held his 
breath. The first electric launch con- 
tained a brass band. As soon as they 
were landed, they ranged themselves on | 
the steps and began to play in their best 
style the grand national hymn of Nor- | 
way, 


‘Ja, vielsker dette landet”’ 

(Yes, we love this land), 
many of the crowd to whom it was fami- 
liar instinctively joining in it. In the | 
midst of this inspiring music, the second | 
launch appeared, and the bronzed captain | 
and his big, blond, sunburned men filed | 
up the steps. Here they were welcomed | 
by President Palmer, and escorted to the 
interior of the Administration Building, | 
where a platform had been erected for 
them. 

There was a rush for this point, and the 
Olsen family were right in the midst of 
the jam. Einar was not tall enough to 
see much, so his strong, good-natured 
father held him on his shoulder. Einar 
will never forget the scene. With that 
race-instinct which even the very young 
may feel, the sight of the sea of blond 
uncovered heads and enthusiastic Scan- 
dinavian faces, mingled with people of 
another race, all doing honor to his coun- 
trymen, thrilled him. How he enjoyed 
President Palmer’s speech of welcome, 
and Captain Andersen’s response! What 
fun it was when the crew of the Viking 
gave their peculiar, many-syllabled cheer, 
which somebody said reminded one of a 
gatling gun, and which was also much 
like one of our American college yells! 
How heartily he joined in the applause 
every time, even when he didn't quite 
understand what it was about; and when 
the band played ‘‘America,” he joined 
some other enthusiastic spirits and sang 
it, just because he couldn’t help it. 

But it was all over at last, and our friends 
found a quiet corner where they sat down 
and enjoyed the hearty lunch that pru- 
dent Mother Olsen had provided, for it 
was their usual supper time. After this 
they took a little walk about the grounds | 
—a jolly walk, for they were constantly | 
meeting friends and compatriots as | 
pleased and interested as themselves, and 
then they went back to the “Court of 
Honor,” where, after dark, they admired | 
and wondered at the buildings outlined ir. | 
incandescent lights, and the beautiful, | 
many-colored fountains. 

They did not stay very late, for Chicago | 








is a city of long distances, and hard- | 
working folks like the Olsens must get | 
up early. At ten o’clock it was a very | 
happy, if sleepy, little Norseman who laid | 
his head on his pillow, his heart full of | 
love and pride for his brave and ancient 
race, and good-fellowship for his adopted 
land, America. C. M. ROCKWELL. 





HUMOROUS. 


Maid-servant—Professor, O professor! 
just think, I have swallowed a pin. Ab- 
sent-minded Professor—Never mind; here 
is another one. 


An Advertisement.—‘'Any one proving 
to my satisfaction that my cocoa essence 
is injurious to health will receive ten 
canisters free of charge.”— Deutsche Lese- 
halle. 

Tommy—Can the fish see to swim right 
through those big breakers, mamma?” 
Mamma—Yes, Tommy. Why? Tommy | 
—Why, because I should think the suds | 
would get in their eyes. 


Mr. Homested (rushing into his wife’s 
room)—Maria! Maria! Come quick! Nel- 
lie’s got convulsions! Mrs. Homested (en- 
tering the parlor)— Nonsense! The 
child’s practising her Delsarte lesson.— 
Exchange. 


The young man’s father was paying him 
a visit, just to see how he was getting 
along at college. ‘So yer learnin’fencin’?”’ 
‘“Yes.’”’ ‘“*Thet’s right, William. Learn 
to make yerself useful ter yer father. 
Don’t bother none about rail fences. 
Stone fences is what they need in our 
section of the country.” 


A Scotch paper tells of a farmer’s wife 
who had a great deal of trouble with her 
servants. The other day one of them came 
to her to say: ‘‘Madam, I fear I shall not 
be able to work much longer. I think I 
am going blind.” ‘*Why, how is that? 
You seem to get along pretty well with 
your work.” ‘Yes; but I can no longer 
see any meat on my plate at dinner.” The 
farmer's wife understood, and the next 
day the servants were served with very 
large and very thin pieces of meat. ‘How 





| year-old Nellie, who is somewhat quick- 
| tempered, “If one of your playmates 
speaks rudely to you, return a soft an- 
| swer.” “Soft?” ‘Yes. Now runalong 
and play; mamma is busy.” The child 
| went out on the Jawn, where a neighbor’s 
boy was mending a kite. She accidentally 
| broke the kite still more, whereby the 
boy was madeangry. ‘‘I don’t like you; 
| you’re a horrid thing!” he said. Little 
) Nellie’s eyes flashed, and she was about 
| toreply with a very unkind remark, when, 
suddenly recalling her mother’s advice 
about a soft answer, she looked the boy 
right in the eye, and said meekly and 
slowly, ‘* Mush.” 





THE great value of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as a remedy for catarrh is vouched for by 
thousands of people whom it has cured. 








TrueReform «Dress 


THE ALPHA WAIST. 


The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 
differing widely from any other waist. It is 
the best. 


SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


New and unique easily adjusted garments for 
infants, freeing them from girded loins and 
closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress, ’ 


or divided dress, now offered, is one that 
commends itself to every sensible woman. Its 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 
we now have a pretty sensible dress. 

Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 


131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Patrerns for sale. Send for circular. 








Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 
. Literary and Family Paper 4 

| Containing short stories by the best American 

| and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 

tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 

| ing, women’s and children’s departments, 


fashion articles, practical hygiene. ach issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 
geeteeee™ the utmost value to every family, 
n addition to the vast fund of entertainin 
reading provided. No intelligent househo 
should be without it. A prominent featu 
also, is an able editorial review of topics o 
current interest. 
This popular journal will be sent on trial 
ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 
And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 
Our liberal offer is made to introduce Tue 
CurRRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as we know that having 


oe -. = for it you will always want to 
e it. 
| Donotdelay. Subscribe atonce. Address:¢ 


Never before was such an offer made, 


The Current, Detroit, Mich. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 


Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 





Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered; 


Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 


| buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 


TRESS PAps to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con- 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our “‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 


KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


OPIUM — pine monte Cured in 4) 
Be o err: ° 
DR. J-STEPHENG Lebanon, 3) > 
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READY OCTOBER 28th. 


LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS, D.D. With 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By IRENE E. JEROME. Chastely illuminated in 
issal style. Exact fac-similes of the author's 
original YH = in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover des 
by the author. Size,7 x 10inches. Boxed, $2 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DgLAcCY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut paper. Size, 8, x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 


By SAMUEL ADAM$ DRAKE, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” eic. Illustrated by 20 ] 

half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
A Size, 74 x 114% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By CurRTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean," 
“Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,74% x 10inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NOEL Paton, R.S.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
- ie ong — oy aoe fates. Size, 7 
x llinches. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt edges. f 
Price, $2.00. ° ° _—. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


Eau TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 


All Around the Year 1894, 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 
on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 
one — Size, 44% x 5% inches. Boxed. Price, 

ents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TRowsrinGe. I - 
trated. $1.25. ont 


Cloth. 





Deszriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, ‘ Boston, 





ebay apt COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
K Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friende. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunbuarn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, pro- 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations & per-. 
ectly harmless. At all druggists or 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. is 


— 
G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO, O. 


: Alphas. _ 


The ribbed Union Undergarment w: 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse: of 35 Sherman — 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
— nm — ss en and durabili 
r circulars, samples of f 
measurements, and price list. aoe on ee 







A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, con 
the —— written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes co 
them tten by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
°. E. Ly 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 

ames not to be accompanied by the 
book is not yet out, . ’ a 


VALVINA CREAM 
ror Beaati the Complexion. 
Rismeren bP tuny fan, Benson: Bogie Liven 


olexion to ite original frechiness Ber cate or Dene, 
50c, 


MaALVINAICHT Voresous | Prot.|. Hubert 
—— Cen ee. TOLEDO. 0 
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FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy.™ 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small ho: 
large, unfin barn. finest site ~—T one 
@ public institution, mT * = 
or subdivision into 


resi ence, , Only 
half a mile two railroad atone, and ha 

hour, by rail, from. ‘Boston. fan rs . 
T. Conve » 35 Sherman Place, oburn, on the 
prem. or HB. Blackwell, 8 Park 8t., 

cone Lhe NA 2 Wy — t ta 
case a sale 1s effected to the part; of Be er “ 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & co., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his pepe discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any m who takes a paper regularly from 
the t-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and Lequeath to the Propri- 
etors of the Woman’s Journal, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The [Illinois Equal Suffrage Association will 
hold its twenty-first annual session at Danville, 
Feb. 28 and March 1 and 2, 1894. A very attractive 
programme is being prepared. All local societies 
are requested to send four delegates, and all 
interested in the work of the Association are 
invited, whether members of auxiliary societies 
or not. 

Those wishing entertainment will please send 
names of delegates or visitors to Mrs. L. C. 
Shea, 306 W. North Street, Danville, Illinois. 

Mary E. Hoimes, President. 

Carrie AsHTon Jounson, Secretary. 








NATIUNAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 

The 26th Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., at Metzerott’s Music 
Hall, Feb. 15-20 inclusive, 1894. 

The Government's recognition of women in 
the Board of Managers for the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, the World’s Congress of Rep- 
resentative Women—the greatest convocation of 
women ever assembled—the participation of 
women in the entire series of World’s Con- 
gresses, the gaining of woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado, give to our demand for political equality 
for woman unprecedented prestige in the world 
of thought. 

From this vantage ground let us assemble in 
our 26th annual Convention to work for the 
realization of an ideal Republic, with the assur- 
ance of success in the near future. 

With the question of woman suffrage pending 
in Kansas and New York, it is our manifest 
duty to concentrate our efforts upon those two 
States, and one business session of the Conven- 
tion will be devoted to the consideration of ways 
and means to further this object. 

Besides the presidents of the auxiliary State 
Associations, the speakers invited are: Mme. 
Fanny Zampini Salazar, of Italy, and Mme. 
Hanna Korany, of Syria, who were delegates to 
the World’s Congress of Representative Women ; 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, who was a most 
important factor in the Colorado victory; Rev. 
Marion Murdock, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Mary H. 
Krout, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, secretary of 
the King’s Daughters, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, and others. 

Since the Call for the National-American Con- 
vention was issued, the following persons have 
been invited: Senators Hoar of Massachusetts, 
Teller of Colorado, and Carey of Wyoming, ard 
Representative Blair of New Hampshire; Mrs. 
Rebecea Henry Hayes of Texas, Mrs. Virginia 
D. Young, of South Carolina, Miss Elizabeth 
U. Yates, of Maine, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry 
of Kentucky, Miss Frances Griffin of Alabama, 
and Mrs. Orra Langhorne of Virginia. 

A special feature of this Convention will be an 
evening devoted to a celebration and glorifica- 
tion over our victory in Colorado, at which a 
very interesting ceremony will take place. 

One other special feature will be an evening 
given to short addresses by the presidents of 
auxiliary States, and this promises to be one of 
the most charming evenings of the Convention. 

The Riggs House has been decided upon as 
our Hotel Headquarters, and by another week 
we hope to be able to announce other features 
of the program. 

Susan B. AnTHONY, President. 
RacuEt Foster Avery, Cor. Sec’y. 


ee 
THE KANSAS “PLEBEIAN.” 


A monthly magazine, entitled The Ple- 
beian, edited by E. G. Pipp, is published 
at Burlingame, Osage Co., Kansas. It is, 
as its name imports, progressive and ag- 
gressive. Its columns, of course, are 
open to the discussion of the pending 
Woman Suffrage Constitutional Amend- 
ment. Its December, 1893, number con- 
tains a lengthy array of objections by 
Mr. C. O. Smith, who concedes that ‘“‘if 
the women of Kansas really wish the 
right of suffrage and are deprived of it by 
the men, then they ought to have it, and 
there are few if any good reasons why 
they should not.” But Mr. Smith af- 
firms that the women have not the right 
simply because they have made no general 
demand for it and do not wish it. Then 
he gives numerous reasons why women 


ought not to wish it and ought not to 
have it. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, in the January 
Plebeian, replies to Mr. Smith’s objections 
in a very forcible and happy manner, 
showing how empty and inconsistent are 
his objections. We only regret that both 
articles did not appear side by side in the 
same number, so that the poison might 
have been accompanied by the antidote. 

fe sda BB. 


NEW PREMIUM. 


For two new subscribers to the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, at the trial price of $1.50 each 
for the first year, we will send, postpaid, 
a copy of Mrs. Helen Campbell’s admirable 
book, ‘‘Women and Wage-Earners.”’ 


— -~@> — 


CALIFORNIA MIDWINTER FAIR 
CONGRESSES. 


A series of congresses and conventions 
have been arranged by the Midwinter 
Fair General Auxiliary. Among the con- 
gresses decided upon are the following: 
Congress of economics and politics; con- 
gress of literature; of education; of reli- 
gions; of medicine; of American ethnol- 
ogy, and of international relations. Mr. 
James D. Phelan is president of the 
General Auxiliary, and Mr. T. C. Judkins, 
who was secretary of the World’s Fair 
committee for six months, is secretary. 

The Women’s Congress Auxiliary pro- 
pose to hold a congress of women during 
the first week in May, opening on Monday, 
April 30. Invitations to participate have 
been sent to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Mrs. Charles Henrotin, and 
other women of note. The Women’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary is officered as follows: 


President—Mrs. John Vance Cheney. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper and 
Mrs. A. G. Soule. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. Ada Van Pelt. 
‘ apace Secretary — Mrs. George F. 
aden. 


Treasurer—Mme. L. A. Sorbrier, with a board 
of fifteen directors. 

The Midwinter Fair opened on Jan. 1, 
with things in an unfinished condition, 
but all will be in readiness within a few 
weeks, and the fair will continue until 


June 30. F. M. A. 
——\———_+O>—____—__ 


THE CROCKER-MAY MEMORIAL BOOK. 


In this small volume Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, a life-long friend of both the 
noble women whose work she commemo- 
rates, has gathered some loving record of 
two lives whose influence can never be 
fully told. Miss Lucretia Crocker, able, 
dignified, gentle, was a valued power for 
good in the Boston School Committee and 
on the Board of Supervisors, and the 
book is enriched with many warm, intel- 
ligent tributes from those who knew her 
best. The name of Abby W. May has a 
ringing sound to those who worked with 
her on the Sanitary Commission. And in 
later years she was, as member of the 
State Board of Education, an authority in 
educational matters. Mrs. Cheney gives 
interesting glimpses of this fine, devoted 
life from many points of view. The book, 
at the low price of seventy-five cents 
(postage six cents), is for sale at this 
office. Cc. W. 

—— er oo — 


COLORADO ITEMS, 


DENVER, COL., JAN. 13, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Ninth General Assembly of Colo- 
rado convened this week, and the mem- 
bers have spent the time so far in debat- 
ing whether they shall adjourn or stay 
long enough to consider some, at least, of 
the measures recommended in the gover- 
nor’s call, In that call Gov. Waite, with 
his usual forethought in matters relating 
to equal suffrage, recommended some 
changes in the elections law, whereby 
the work of registration might be simpli- 
fied ; and asked the Legislature to provide 
for a house-to-house registration of the 
women after the same manner as the 
registration of the men of the State was 
conducted when the Australian ballot 
was introduced. It is no more than just 
that this should be done, for it is unfair 
to expect the State Association and a few 
political-study clubs to undertake the 
whole burden of persuading all the wom- 
en of this great State to register. About 
four hundred women have registered so 
far, and the papers are quite severe, be- 
cause the list is not larger. The Republi- 
can this week was very sarcastic, and said 
suffrage in Colorado would be brought 
into great disrepute if the women did not 
show more interest. One reason for the 
small list is that there is no spring elec- 
tion this year in Denver, and the women 
think there is plenty of time before next 
November ; but woe be to those who post- 
pone it too long, for they will find the 
halls of the court house later in the year 
packed with ‘‘thoboes” kept there to pre- 
vent women from registering. This was 
done last fall to keep decent men away, 





and was worked very successfully. 


For some unacountable reason the State 
Association neglected to present a peti- 
tion to the Assembly now in session to 
pass this registration bill, and our par- 
ticularly bitter enemy, Bonynge of Ara- 
pahoe, took occasion yesterday, while dis- 
cussing the measure, to say that he saw 
no reason to take any action upon it, as 
the women of the State had expressed no 
wish for it. Women must ask for things if 
they want them from the Legislature, and 
there is more reason just now for their 
wishes to be attended to than ever before, 
as their votes may count next fall. 

In case the Assembly adjourns without 
action, it is hoped that every woman in 
the State, interested in suffrage, will con- 
stitute herself a committee to get as many 








women to register as possible, and not ex- 
pect all the work to be done by the State 
Association. 

At their last meeting the German Jurn- 
Verein, composed chiefly of brewers, made 





arrangements for a house-to-house can- 
vass and registration of all the German 
women in the city, intending their votes 
to offset the votes of the American women 
as far as possible. They expressed great 
pleasure that so few women had registered: 
and hope the limit is reached, in which 
they are bound to be disappointed. 

Quite a number of new study clubs have 
been organized since New Year’s, and 
they are doing very good work. They 
ought to increase rapidly, but many think 
that as men never study politics, and 
are regarded as fully qualified electors, 
whether they can speak English or not, 
women have no need to spend any extra 
time on the matter. They do not realize 
the value of organization, or that they 
can never hope to accomplish anything 
without it. The newspapers have been 
persistent since election in their advice to 
women to study and fit themselves to 
‘‘vote intelligently.”” The advice is ex- 
cellent, but it should be applied to men 
as well, for they largely vote the tickets 
put in their hands, with no knowledge of 
either the men or principles. It is hoped 
that our women will go to the polls next 
fall with a good understanding of both, 
and vote accordingly ; in which case, how- 
ever, they may expect to hear themseives 
denominated by the newspapers as ‘‘crazy 
fools,”’ or something of the sort. 

The write-up of the campaign by Miss 
M. J. Reynolds, in the New Year’s edition 
of the Rocky Mountain News, was con- 
sidered the best that has been presented. 
Senator David H. Boyd, of Greeley, for- 
warded it, with some additional data re- 
garding the Mexican vote, to Mr. Bryce, 
of England, for incorporation in his 
second edition of the ‘‘American Com- 
monwealth.” 

The State Association has given up its 
headquarters in the Charles Block, and 
its mail will go to the post office for the 


present. Lack of funds is the reason 
given. H. M. R. 
2 aniiianarenaiests 
DENVER YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


DENVER, COL., JAN. 5, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Through your report of Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman’s speech at the 120th 
anniversary of the Boston Tea Party, in 
your issue of the 23d ult., wide circulation 
has been given to her charge that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Denver was an ‘tenemy”’ of, and did ‘“‘a 
great deal of work against’? woman suf- 
frage in the recent campaign in Colorado. 
Permit me through the columns of your 
excellent journal to correct the estimable 
lady, and right the wrong she has done 
the Association of Denver. 

[ am surprised that Mrs. Chapman, who 
was here during the campaign, and by the 
slightest effort could have informed her- 
self, should have allowed herself so to 
misrepresent. I do not know whether she 
professes Christianity or not, but in view 
of the facts and her distortion of them, it 
sounds strange to hear from her lips, as 
from an oracle, that we are ‘‘very un- 
christian.” ; 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Denver was not and is not an ‘‘enemy” 
of woman suffrage. As all reasonably 
well informed people know, it is abso- 
lutely non-partisan on this and all other 
purely political questions. It never has 
taken, and does not now, take position, 
either for or against this or any other 
political measure. It is not a political 
organization. 

The Association did not do a ‘great 
deal of work against” woman suffrage, 
nor any work either for or against. The 
statement of Mrs. Chapman is absolutely 
and unqualifiedly untrue. 

I am President of the Debating Club 
organized under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A. of this city. Pursuant toa custom 
of some five or six years’ standing, we 
gave a public debate on the woman suf- 
frage question, to which we invited the 
suffrage leagues of the city, together with 





the general public, giving the ladies the 


privilege of the floor to advocate their 
principles:. A debate must have two sides 
—hence speakers were assigned to oppose 
woman suffrage. Note that this was not 
& political or campaign meeting. It did 
not even purport to represent the attitude 
of the Association or the Debating Club 
on the question under discussion. It was 
simply a debate. The undersigned and a 
gentleman from the regular corps of cam- 
paign speakers for the suffrage league 
debated for suffrage, and two gentlemen 
opposed us. After our speeches some six 
or eight ladies gave expression to their 
views. Upon a vote on the merits of the 
debate, suffrage won by a large majority 
—a majority of the men present voting 
for the reform. The debate attracted 
wide attention, as our yearly discussion 
of the same question always has, and by 
provoking investigation we think that in 
this indirect way we have materially as- 
sisted the cause. The only possible color 
of excuse for Mrs. Chapman’s charge lies 
in the fact that the debaters opposed to 
her ideas presented in excellent manner 
the stock arguments against the issue, but 
to claim their speeches as representing 
the Association is grossly unjust, and to 
my mind just a little ridiculous. A debate 
is a debate, and involves a presentation of 
both sides of a question. The only speak- 
ers against suffrage were the two assigned 
to oppose it, all the other e/even speakers 
of the evening advocating suffrage, and 
still it is charged that the Association 
‘did a great deal of work against us,” 
that the Association is an ‘‘enemy” of 
woman suffrage; that the Association 
“began to preach that Paul taught, etc.” ; 
that the Association ‘began to preach 
that the Bible was opposed to woman 
suffrage.” 

A part of her statement may be true. 
It may be that we are all ‘‘very young,” 
a crime however that weare in in no wise 
responsible for; but it is to be hoped that 
as we grow older we will not learn the 
habit some of our elders seem to have ac- 
quired of misrepresentation for the sole 
purpose of making an effective ‘‘hit” be- 
fore an audience, or exaggerating her own 
accomplishments by creating imaginary 
foes to claim that she vanquished. 

We will leave to others to judge of the 
measure of the leaven of Christianity that 
the Association of Denver has. We will 
also leave to the judgment of history the 
measure of Christianity in an alleged 
ardent champion of ‘justice’? who con- 
demns without information or a hearing, 
and wantonly strikes at those whose only 
offence is that they are doing good in some 
line of work that differs from her own. 

Permit me to say in conclusion that the 
real secret of the great suffrage victory in 
Colorado lies not in what Mrs. Chapman 
enumerates, but briefiy in this, that the 
men of Colorado respect women and 
recognize the fact that the women who 
come to Colorado to live are the best 
women in the country, and that the best 
women are equal in all respects to the 
best men. This conviction could not be 
snaken even by the intemperate bigotry 
and ranting of professional agitators. 
Colorado’s men and their votes were won 
by Colorado’s own womanhood. 

G. M. VARNUM. 


—_—_~e-__—__—_— 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN 
COLORADO. 





Editors Womar.’s Journal: 

To us who are old settlers in Colorado, 
and have been intimately acquainted with 
the growth of the ‘‘Woman Suffrage’ 
movement here for a period of twenty 
years, some of the statements made by 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman in her address 
at the ‘‘Boston Tea Party” seem a little 
extraordinary. 

The Colorado State Equal Suffrage 
League has been organized here, I believe, 
for about two years; the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Colorado has 
been organized more than fourteen years 
(local unions existed in 1875). From its 
organization until now, no department of 
W.cC.T. U. work has been more persis- 
tently emphasized in Colorado than the 
franchise department. Not a convention 
has been held, not a speaker has appeared 
before the public, without urging the 
claims of women upon the ballot. Peti- 
tions have been circulated, literature has 
been distributed, mass meetings have been 
held,—in short, for nearly two decades 
the ‘“‘white ribbon” women of Colorado 
have been earnestly and untiringly ham- 
mering at the adamantine wall of preju- 
dice which barred woman from her right- 
ful place in political affairs. They were 
‘twhite ribbon’? women who did the pio- 
neer work in 1875, which resulted in the 
constitutional clause which made it possi- 
ble for equal suffrage to carry in 1893 by 
a simple majority vote. In the recent 
campaign the whole energy of the seventy 
local unions of Colorado was focused 
upon the equal suffrage movement. Local 
meetings were held, lecturers kept afield, 





money was spent for literature, and a 





ee 


weight of personal influence brought to 
bear which no one can estimate. 

- In view of these facts, it seems remark- 
able to read in Mrs. Chapman’s address, as 
—— in the Woman's Column of Dec. 


As the influences against us, we had 
first, the brewers and saloon-keepers, 
Although there was no effort made on the 
part of the workers for woman suff 
to attack them, and although there never 
has been any yd entenaice temperance 
movement in Colorado, yet the liquor 
interest seemed to feel instinctively that 
the women were their enemies, an they 
organized against us, sending their people 
out over the State, raising money, print- 
ing circulars, and putting up placards in 
their saloons, urging their customers to 
vote against equal suffrsge. 

If, after fourteen years of organized 
antagonism to the saloons, the ‘brewers 
and saloon-keepers” of Colorado were 
guided by their ‘‘instincts” alone in recog- 
nizing women as their enemies, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
has indeed been a failure. 

Whether there has been “‘any very ex- 
tensive temperance movement in Colo- 
rado” or not,let those whose persistent and 
heroic effort secured our local option law, 
our scientific temperance instruction law, 
our cigarette law, our Sunday closing 
law, etc., answer. 

We have no desire to be hypercritical, 
but we think it scarcely fair that the 
equal suffrage leagues who, with fresh 
steeds and burnished trappings, rode gal- 
lantly ‘in at the death,” should seek to 
wrest all the honors from the toiling ‘‘beat- 
ers of the bush.” But, beyond and above 
all this, we are unwilling that the blot of 
‘*never any extensive temperance move- 
ment” should rest upon Colorado’s fair 
name. ELLA BEECHER GITTINGS, 

Cor. Sec. Colorado W. C. T. U. 


—\———+or+—_____ 
PRESS POINTS. 


It used to be said that women are only 
reached by a personal argument, and that 
they do not care much for justice in the 
abstract. This is not always the case. 
Lucy Stone’s persistent, lifelong demand 
for social, industrial, legal and political 
equality for women was not based so 
much upon a sense of personal wrong as 
upon her observation of the wrongs en- 
dured by other women. Above all, it was 
based upon a profound conviction that 
the equal participation of women in every 
field of human activity, as co-workers 
with men, is essential to women’s person~~ 
safety, to the highest interests of be 
sexes, and to the public weifare.—Phil 
delphia Ledger. 


Let all advocates of equal suffrage or. 
ganize and work without ceasing. If Re- 
publican women prefer to work in an 
organization of their own, let them do so. 
If Populists want to work within their 
own party, they should doso. The same 
may be said of the women of other partics. 
But let all work to one end—equal suf- 
frage.—Kansas Sunflower. 


E. J. Putnam writes from Florissant, 
Colo., to the Mt. Pleasant (Ia.) Free Press, 
concerning the suffrage campaign, and 
Says: 

The women commenced without money, 
with little aid from the politicians; as 
money came in it was judiciously ex- 
pended, not one dollar being spent for 
whiskey or cigars. A grand success was 
the result, it having a good round majority 
and money left on hand. They are now 
turning their leagues into schools to fit 
themselves for an intelligent exercise of 
the ballot. Our women of Colorado are 
now much better informed on the finan- 
cial situation of our country than is the 
average voter east of the Missouri River. 

In most families, as in other relations 
of life, character determines headship. 
It did so before woman was secured in her 
present measure of legal rights. It will 
do so perhaps more fully under present 
conditions. There is a great deal of co- 
ordination of powers and duties in family 
life. The extension of woman’s right 
largely to live her own life, attend to her 
own business and enjoy a great measure 
of civil equality is not likely to disrupt 
that co-ordination, or to produce anarchy 
in the family.—San Francisco Daily Call. 

The man who does not smoke, and to 
whom tobacco smoke is offensive, has as 
much right to his ‘‘personal liberty” as 
the man who puffs the offensive smoke in 
his face.—-Journal of Agriculture. 

The momentum of the centuries is in 
the widening, deepening current of nine- 
teenth century reform; the twentieth 
century’s dawn shall witness our compen- 
sations and reprisals, and as these increase 
humanity shall pay back into the mother- 
heart of woman its unmeasured penitence 
and unfathomed regret for all that she 
has missed (and through her every son and 
daughter that she has brought into the 
world) by reason of the awful mistake by 
which, in the age of force, man substi- 
tuted Ais ‘*Thus far and no farther’ in 
place of the ‘‘Thus far and no farther’ of 
God ; one founded in a selfish and ignorant 
view of woman’s powers, the other giving 
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ber what every sentient being ought to | 18 also lying on the tables of many draw- 


have—a fair field and a free course to run 
and be glorified. — Miss Willard in the 
Union Signal. 


KANSAS TEACHERS FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
adopted the following resolution, by a 
unanimous vote and with much enthusi- 
asm: 


That we, as teachers, take this opportunity of 

lacing ourselves on record as being heartily in 
fs vor of the proposed amendment to our State 
constitution, which will ensure to the women of 
Kansas the right of equal suffrage. 


~@> CC 


CATHOLIC BISHOPS FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 





One of the most interesting expressions 
of opinion on the question of woman suf- 
frage at the antipodes comes from the 
Roman Catholic prelate, Bishop Moran, 
of Dunedin, New Zealand, who urged all 
qualified women to take advantage of the 
privilege of voting. He said he trusted 
much to the clear intelligence and upright 
consciences of the ‘“‘devout female sex,” 
and they have only to play a prudent and 
thoughtful part to improve and purify 
political life. 

The Roman Catholic bishop and clergy 
of Colorado also gave strong support and 
approval to woman suffrage during the 
recent successful campaign in that State. 

H. B. B. 





———_ — ~ oro 
CONNECTICUT ITEMS. 


Thirty members of the Woman’s Par- 
liamentary Club of Hartford recently 
visited the two branches of the city gov- 
ernment, sitting in the alderman’s room 
until the meeting adjourned, then going 
to the lower branch and listening to the 
business in progress there. 


The Connecticut State Grange has just 
held a four days’ convention in Hartford. 
It passed the following resolution: 


We heartily endorse the resolutions passed by 
the National Grange at its last session giving the 
same rights to women at the ballot box as are 
granted to men. But we urge the State Grange 
of Connecticut to advocate the writing as well as 
the reading test for voters, be they men or 
women. We enjoin upon the subordinate 
granges the duty of political study and the con- 
sideration of questions of government to educate 
its members to an intelligent use of the privi- 
leges of citizenship. 


Mrs. Susan K. Cheney, of South Man- 
chester, has recently given the State Suf- 
frage Association $25. 

——_—_—~@or- 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE FEDERATION, 


A meeting of the executive board of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was held at 5 Park St., 
Boston, on Jan. 17, the president, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, in the chair. The 
report of the treasurer, Mrs. Adelaide H. 
Blodgett, showed $77 in the treasury. It 
was voted that the board hold regular 
meetings in November, January, and 
March. Committees were appointed to 
attend to various matters of business ; dif- 
ferent subjects of interest to club women 
were discussed, and it was unanimously 
voted that the Massachusetts State Feder- 
ation become a member of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Nearly 
all the clubs belonging to the State Feder- 
ation were represented, and a pleasant 
and profitable meeting was had. 


—_+@ 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JAN, 17, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We wish that all our friends in the 
State could make a little visit at our head- 
quarters, 10 East 14th Street. Here they 
would find a small room into which the 
sun peeps in the afternoon. The walls 
are decorated with maps of the city, 
showing the Assembly and Senate dis- 
tricts, and with a group of pictures of 
the women prominent in our movement— 
Lucy Stone, and Dr. Clemence S. L. Lozier 
who did so much for us in this city; the 
faces of Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, and 
Mrs. Avery in a friendly group; Mrs. 
Hooker and Mrs. Howell. At a table sits 
Miss Keyser, surrounded by documents, 
calls for meetings, circulars, leaflets, etc. 
Visitors drop in to make inquiries, or offer 
help, and some officer of the League is 
present each afternoon. 

The work in this city is going forward 
with wonderful vigor. The first parlor 
meeting was held at the residence of our 
recording secretary, Mrs. Winnifred E. 
Judge. It was a success, although the 
evening was stormy. The parlor was 
filled by earnest people. Addresses were 
made by Miss Keyser and myself. Several 
copies of the petition were given out, and 
& considerable sum of money was raised. 

The interest among people of all classes 
is wonderful. Such leading women as 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi and Mrs. Rus- 
tell Sage are moving in their own sets. 
The labor unions are arranging to give us 
&8n opportunity to address them, and 
meetings in parlors and halls are being 
rapidly arranged. Several earnest young 
women are circulating the petition, which 








ing-rooms. The meeting last week was in 
the 23d Assembly district; the meetings 
this week are arranged for the 21st and 
28th. 

A mass meeting was recently held in 
Buffalo. Concert Hall was crowded. Dr. 
S. Augusta Armstrong, president of the 
Erie County Society, presided. Addresses 
were delivered by Hon. Jacob Stern, sur- 
rogate of Erie County, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Greenleaf, Rabbi Israel Aaron, Rev. 
Joseph K. Mason, Mrs. M. Loomis, and 
Rev. Ward B. Pickard. 

At Syracuse the Political Equality Club 
had a rousing meeting, at which Miss 
Anthony spoke. Mrs. Jenney, president 
of the club, presided. An afternoon tea 
given by Mrs. Jenney brought together 
a large number of leading women of the 
city. Monroe County has been thoroughly 
organized, the president, or some other 
speaker visiting every town to form local 
clubs, and arranging campaign commit- 
tees in nearly every ward of Rochester. 

Statistics are being collected of the 
amount of property held by women in 
each county. At one assessor’s office a 
lady was told by the assessor that she 
would not be troubled to do much writ- 
ing, as he doubted if there were a dozen 
women’s names on his tax-roll. She 
found that one woman in five paid taxes. 

In Chautauqua County the work is 
going steadily on. Madison, Oswego, and 
other counties are writing letters of in- 
quiry and sending in calls for speakers 
and workers. 

This week Mrs. Howell and Miss Mary 
G. Hay are holding meetings in Scotts- 
ville, Brockport, Fairport, Palmyra and 
Wolcott. Next week the great sweep of 
county conventions begins in Orleans 
County. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the attitude of the press towards 
our movement. In this city the Recorder 
is the champion of the cause; the Press is 
also outspokenly in favor. The Sun, the 
Herald and other papers are giving us 
friendly words. Throughout the State 
the same encouraging news comes to us. 
The papers of Rochester, Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse and other large towns are equally 
favorable. 

All well wishers in this city are urged 
to callor send their names to the head- 
quarters, 10 East 14th Street, New Ycerk 
City. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
calla 

IN MEMORIAM. 

ARTHUR H. HOWLAND.—The many 
friends of Mrs. Howland, and of her late 
husband, Avery Howland, both for many 
years members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, were saddened on New Year’s 
day by the announcement of the death of 
their only son, a civil engineer of skill 
and business ability. Mr. Howland was 
subject to attacks of vertigo, and fell 
overboard from the steamer Pilgrim dur- 
ing the night of Dec. 30, while on his way 
to New York. When the boat arrived he 
was missing, and there is nothing but 
conjecture to account for his disappear- 
ance. His state-room had been occupied, 
and various articles of apparel lay scat- 
tered around, showing that he had gone 
out hastily for air, and lost his balance. 
He had parted from friends the night 
before in good spirits. Mr. Howland 
has constructed many systems of water 
works throughout the country, and was 
the author or compiler of several stand- 
ard books on engineering. He was an 
affectionate son and loving husband, 
widely respected and beloved. Memorial 
services were held at his residence in 
Jamaica Plain, on Wednesday afternoon. 
The parlors were filled with relations, 
friends and neighbors. Rev. Mr. Rey- 
nolds, of Cambridge, spoke of his long 
acquaintance with Mr. Howland, and of 
his early struggle in business. Rev. C. F. 
Dole read appropriate verses by J. W. 
Chadwick. Rev. Dr. J. E. Tuttle, of 
Amherst, spoke of the pleasant neighborly 
relations between himself and the de- 
ceased, and of the pleasant home life of 
Mr. Howland. After a few words of con- 
solation to the family, Dr. Tuttle closed 
with prayer. Among those present were 
Messrs. G. A. and W. H. Ellis, Mr. How- 
land’s brothers-in-law and former partners, 
Hon. Edward Avery, Mr. H. L. Baker, 
and Mr. David Howland, of the Spring- 
fleld Republican. 


It is with sincere sorrow that we record 
the death of Mrs. SUSAN ELIZABETH 
BURDICK CHANNING. 

She was born at Nantucket, Mass., Dec. 
8, 1823, and died at her home in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., Jan. 8, 1894. 

Her father died when she was a child, 
and she became a teacher at a very early 
age. She taught at New Bedford and 
Lowell, and was so admirable a teacher 
that for years she received the highest 
salary paid to any woman in the State. 





years abroad with her daughter. 

Her later years were spent in Boston 
and Jamaica Plain, where she was loved 
and esteemed. She was a director of the 
New England Women’s Club, and treas- 
urer of the School Suffrage Association of 
Ward 23. She led a quiet, retired life, 
but always took a great interest in re- 
form questions, and in young people. 
In her you thshe was remarkably beauti- 
ful, and in her advanced life her pleasant, 
intelligent face, with its fine dark eyes 
and crown of silvery hair, was a welcome 
and familiar sight at suffrage meetings 
and other gatherings of progressive peo- 
ple. It wore a wonderful look of peace 
in the coffin, where loving hands had sur- 
rounded it with flowers. At the quiet 
funeral services, held at her pleasant 
home in Jamaica Plain, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames and Mrs. Channing’s life-long friend, 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, paid high tribute to 
the truth, honesty and sterling integrity 
of her character. The sympathy of a 
multitude of friends goes out to the be- 
reaved daughter. 


~~ 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Emma C. Whitney is recording 
clerk in the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives. 

Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, of Connec- 
ticut, has just organized a strong woman 
suffrage campaign committee at Elizabeth- 
town, the county seat of Essex County, 
New York. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Benefi- 
cent Society of the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music was held in Channing 
Hall last week. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
presided and made the opening address. 


Harper’s Bazar for January 13 contained 
a sketch of Mrs. Susan E. Wallace, wife 
of the author of ‘“‘Ben-Hur” and ‘The 
Prince of India,” also a practical paper 
on the reduction of embonpoint called 
‘In Favor of Symmetry.” 





The summer tourist who is familiar 
with the picturesque coast of Norway 
will be pleased with ‘“‘The Swing of the 
Pendulum,” a novel by Mary Frances 
Peard, which the Harpers are about to 
publish in their Franklin Square Library. 


The Woman’s Sanitation Committee of 
San Francisco has requested Mayor Ellert 
to appoint a woman Health Inspector for 
three months, on trial, the Committee to 
pay her salary during that time. The 
Mayor has referred the matter to the 
Board of Health. 

Mrs. Maria, wife of Dr. J. J. Boynton, 
of South Framingham, Mass.,whose death 
was announced recently, was deeply 
interested in charitable work, in the wel- 
fare of the Framingham hospital and the 
Framingham training school for nurses, 
and was represented on the directorate of 


: both institutions. 


The Toledo W.S. A. will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary on Jan. 19, 1894, 
at the Church of Our Father. A reception 
will be given in the afternoon to Miss 
Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Caroline 
McC. Everhard. In the evening there 
will be a public meeting addressed by 
Miss Anthony. 

Estella Case, a graduate of the Cin- 
cinnati School of Design, has invented a 
shoulder brace and chest form which is 
highly praised by Dr. S. M. Siewers and 
other women physicians. They say the 
Stella chest form and shoulder brace will 
commend themselves to all sensible wom- 
en, and will ultimately supersede the 
corset. 

A full-length portrait of Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison has just been painted for the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, to 
be placed in the White House. The paint- 
er is Daniel Huntington, late president of 
the National Academy, and the portrait 
will hang near the full-length painting of 
Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes, which is by 
the same artist. It is valued at $3,000. 


At a meeting of the Ymerian Club at 
the residence of Mrs. A. A. Pope, 378 
Commonwealth Ave.,Boston, the time was 
given largely to memorial exercises in 
honor of Lucy Stone. Mrs. MacFarland, 
the president of the club, presided, and 
the speakers were Rev. Dr. Banks and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, each paying a 
loving tribute to the memory of Mrs. 
Stone. 


The Obion (Tenn.) Outlook has granted 
space to the State Woman’s Christian 
Union to be used officially as the organ 
of the Union. The State Superintendent 
of Press Work, Mrs. Margaret J. Gardner, 
710 Russell Street, Nashville, has editorial 
charge of the W. C. T. U. columns. The 
Outlook is a clean, progressive weekly, 
and it is outspoken in its support of the 
ballot for women. 


The Political Equality Club of Cattar- 
augus County, N. Y., has five auxiliary 
societies. At the annual meeting, which 





She was highly educated, and spent five | was interesting and successful, the follow- 


ing officers were elected: 

President—Mrs. Louise Young Stevens, Cone- 
wango. 

Vice-President—Mrs. N. C. Fells, Salamanca. 

Cor. Sec.—Mrs. O. 8. Vreeland, Salamanca. 

Treasurer—Miss Carrie Young, New Albion. 

County Organizer—Mrs. Allen, Gowanda. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union was organized in New York State 
twenty years ugo, with twelve hundred 
members. It now has nine hundred local 
unions, with a membership of twenty- 
two thousand, and four hundred honorary 
members; the Loyal Temperance Legions 
have a membership of nineteen thousand ; 
while thirty thousand children have 
signed the triple pledge against profanity, 
tobacco and liquor. 

The February Century will contain an 
article on the English painter, Alma- 
Tadema, by Mrs. Edmund Gosse, illus- 
trated with sketches by Alma-Tadema 
and views of his beautiful London home. 
Mrs. Gosse is a sister of Mrs. Alma- 
Tadema. A novelette of mining life, 
‘*Coour d’Aléne,” by Mary Hallock Foote, 
with the author’s illustrations, also begins 
in the same number. The scene is laid 
during the labor troubles at the Coeur d’ 
Aléne mines, in 1892. 

The death of Thackeray’s widow re- 
calls the sad facts, little known and less 
talked of, concerning the impairment of 
her mind. For many years before the 
death of the novelist, the mother of his 
daughters was unable to share in his suc- 
cesses or his social enjoyments, and was 
cared for at Leigh, where she died while 
they were in London. Mrs. Thackeray 
was his junior by eight years. He was 
only fifty-two years of age when he died 
in 1863 ; and she lived to reach her seventy- 
fifth year. 

‘*Listener,” in the Boston Transcript, as 
an advocate of cremation, protests against 
an illustrated article which appeared in a 
Boston daily. He says: ‘If the Crema- 
tion Society wishes its cause to prosper 
it must avoid this sort of publicity. Per- 
haps nothing can prevent the papers from 
printing such ‘illustrations’— not even 
the total exclusion of their reporters and 
artists from the crematory. But some- 
thing must be done to prevent or lessen 
such work. Nothing more completely 
illustrates the irreverent character of 
these days than such newspaper reports. 
Death is no longer sacred; a funeral is 
not a rite, to be respectfully regarded, 
but a curious circumstance, to be pried 
into and illustrated in the daily press with 
details of impertinence.” 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White tells a pretty 
story in the Golden Rule of the tirst shop 
window, so far as is known, ever dressed 
by women. Mr. Edward Filene, a pro- 
gressive young merchant on Washington 
Street, Boston, conceived the idea that the 
dressing of such windows would be a suit- 
ableand remunerative occupation for wom. 
en. Accordingly he experimented, with 
the result that one day not long ago, an 
artistic ‘picture window” in the front of 
his store attracted an admiring crowd. 
It represented a lady’s dressing-room, 
with all the toilette articles scattered 
about. Madame herself—a _  beautifu) 
waxen representation— was seated in 
front of the mirror, while the maid gave 
the finishing touches to the becoming 
coiffure. It was the work of women, and 
it proved what Mr. Filene had claimed— 
that here was a new field of work for the 
artistic girl. 

At the meeting of the Moral Education 
Society of this city held ona recent Satur. 
day afternoon, Dr. Julia Morton Plummer 
told about the Tabitha Cumi Home, which 
cares for poor and unfortunate girls. 
Rev. Frederick D. Allen described the 
work of the Watch and Ward Society. 
Arthur Wordell, of the Parker Memorial 
Association, told of its boys’ club, its laun- 
dry work class, penmanship and short- 
hand classes, mothers’ meetings, mending 
class, darning class, gymnasium classes, 
girls’ club, lectures, lend-a-hand club, and 
book-keeping class. Mrs. Harriet J. 
Cooke described the work of the Epworth 
League House at the North End. Mrs. 
Annie Sawyer read from the annual report 
of the Young Travellers’ Aid Society, 
stating that it now employs five matrons, 
who meet incoming trains to keep young 
and old women from great dangers, and to 
help them over the discomforts of travel. 
The closing address was made by the 
president, Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson. 

At a recent meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Society of Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. 
Blankenburg read a statement that the 
amount of property owned by women in 
five wards of the cityamounted to $30,- 
000,000. In the Fifteenth Ward,twenty-six 
per cent. of the taxes is paid on property 
owned by women. Despite this fact, she 
said, women were given no voice in the 
distribution of funds. The society will 
have a table made for distribution show- 
ing the exact amount of taxes paid by 
women in all wards of the city. An ap- 
propriation was made at this meeting to 





hire a lecturer to speak before other 
women’s societies in the city, in explana- 
tion of the suffrage question. Miss M. 
Hausen, president of the Ladies’ Liberal 
League, requested that a lecturer be sent 
to speak on the suffrage question before 
the League members. Miss Henderson, 
who is prominent in the Women’s Union 
in the Interest of Labor, accentuated this 
request. Working women, she said, were 
almost culpably indifferent to the suffrage 
question, which would be of so much bene- 
fitto them. Should the question of suf- 
frage and the advantages to be derived 
from it be explained, the membership of 
the society would be greatly augmented 
from the ranks of the working women of 
the city. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIs and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


Charley’s Aunt. 


NOW IN ITS FOURTH WERK, 








Props. and Managers. 


Makes People Laugh as they never Laughed 
Before. 


Fun Becins Every Evenine at 8.10, anp 
Every Wep. anp Sat. Matinee at 2.10. 





Seats Selling Day and Night. 


Pp A RK THEATRE... 


z *. Piper: Be Bus. ) a 
MONDAY, JANUARY 22, 


HENRY E, DIXEY, 


The Peerless Comedian, and 


RICE'S BIG BURLESQUE CO. 


In the Captivating Burlesque in three Acts, 


ADONIS. NEW MUSIC 


NEW SPECIALTIES. 


A Batch of Sevclitee, Dixey as Irving. 
Wonderful Impersonation of the Great Eeziten 
Actor. 


Every Evening at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
Seats secured two we reks in advance. 


GRAND OPERA House HOUSE 


Be Th, BRT ac ccc ccccccscccescccecccsccess 
Week Beginning Monday, Jen.t an. 22, 


“SAPPHO!” 


Is the name of the new Comedy which will be 
presented on the stage of this theatre 
Next Week by the 


Grand Opera House Company. 


In the Cast are such leading members of the 
Stock Company as Mr. Joseph Haworth, Miss 
Isabel Evesson, Miss Annie Clarke, Mr. 
Frank J. Keenan, Mr. William Mestayer, 
Miss Kate Ryan, Mr. Mark Price, Miss Belle 
Stokes, Mr. Howard Gould, Mr. Thomas Ross, 
Mr. Algemon Tassin. 


H O LLIS THEATRE 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager 
MONDAY, JANUARY 22. ONE WEEK 
ONLY. 


Your only chance to see the New, 
Laughing, Merry 


JANE. 


JENNIE YEAMANS’ 


Original Creation of “Jane.” 
Evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 











STREET 


Faunpy, 


Jan. 19.—Rose and Charlies Coghlan in “A 
Woman of No smpertanee. e 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ..... .- Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. end Sat. at 2. 
GRAND REVIVAL 


of the famous dramatization of Charles Dickens’ 
popular work, David Copperfield, entitled 


LITTLE EM’LY, 
GREAT STAR CAST. SUPERB SCENES. 
Next Attraction—Lewis Morrison. 





AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER 
POLITICAL PEERS. 





(Original Painting Exhibited at 
World’s Fair.) 





PHOTOGRAPHS, cabinets, 25 and 35 cts. 


6144x814,—50 cts., 8xl0—75 cts., 11x14—81.00, 
14x17—$1.50. Address 


H. BRIGGS-WALL, Hutchinson, Kansas 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 
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THE QUESTION ANSWERED,* 


BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


The evening hour with soothing quiet came ; 
The silver moon rose slowly up the sky. 
Crowned with young womanhood, two friends 
walked forth, 
Communing gladly of life’s purpose high 


The queenly step of one, the taller, ceased ; 
She turned, and looked full in her friend’s 
clear eye: 
“Can woman reach the pulpit ?”” then she asked, 
And waited, with a full heart, the reply. 


The answer came; but not a hope was born, 

As fell those words upon the querist’s heart : 
‘““Woman may labor in full many a field, 

But may not hope to act the preacher’s part.” 


She asked of God—that woman brave and pure; 
God gave the answer in the wish inspired ; 
The seed contained the germ, and in God’s time 
There came the fruitage which the words de- 
sired. 


Years passed; and she who answered stood full | 
oft | 
Berfeath the shelter of our State-House dome, 
And legislators heard her soulful tones 
Pleading for equal rights in State and home. 


The querist stood in many a pulpit, too, 
Proclaiming Christ with hope to bless and 
save; 
Her young heart glad with more than human joy, 
As there she told of bliss beyond the grave. 


Both have wrought nobly where few women toil, 
Been pioneers in that cause, pure and high, 
Which gives her place to woman by man’s side, 

With him to lead immortals to the sky. 


Their lives have shown that naught can stay the 
tide 
Of God’s great purpose in its onward flow; 
That where man nobly labors for the race, 
There, too, may woman, at God’s summons, 
go. 


A quarter century now hath passed away, 
And many a woman in the pulpit stands, 
Ordained to do the pastor’s noble work 
By more than laying on of human hands. 


O God! we’ll trust Thee for the days to come, 
Thou who hast guided woman in the past; 
And with a grateful heart Thine handmaids 
sing, 
“The day of righteous freedom dawns at last!’’ 
1869. 
* Suggested by an incident in the lives of Lucy 


Stone and Antoinette Brown, while fellow-students 
at Oberlin, Ohio. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 
SONNET. 


BY KATHERINE D. BLAKE. 


How can poor city birds e’er hope to sing ? 

If one should try, at best ’twould be a wail 

Of longing for the sky beyond the pale 

Of the dull town’s gray arch of smoke. The 
spring 

For them no joy of leafy boughs will bring; 

They may not taste the fresh air of the dale, 

And inspiration with each breath inhale. 

In tuneless sadness "neath dark eaves they cling, 

Choked by the city’s dust, vexed by the glare 

That turns the night to day; so only notes 

Discordant, false or weak, their tiny throats 

Send forth. Ah! who can tell how soft and fair 

Their plumes might be, how sweet their song 
did they 

But feel God’s sun shine on them clear each day! 


—————_<+@r— 
COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


BY J. KEBLE. 








Meanwhile with every son and saint of Thine 

Along the glorious tine, 

Sitting by turns beneath Thy sacred feet, 

We'll hold communion sweet; 

Know them by look and voice, and thank them 
all 

For helping us in thrall, 

For words of hope and bright example given 

To show through moonless skies that there is 
light in heaven. 


Giietbratliindmnen 
MISS ESPERANZA O’SHEA. 


An International Romance. 








It was just on the stroke of nine. The 
lower balcony of the Casino was crowded, 
and even on the broad stretch of stone 
pavement the chairs were so close the 
passer-by had to pick his way, politely 
mindful of women’s trains and men’s feet. 
Outside the sea-wall the ocean lay long 
and level, part of it paled by moonlight, 
and here and there on its darker expanse 
specked with the small, steady lights of 
anchored yachts. The scene was pictur- 
esque—a black arch spanning a moonlit 
roadway, a gate-tower, dark against the 
sky, with a round, bright moon shining 
over its shoulder, aglimmering of white 
waves seething about broken rocks. From 
the corner of the balcony where the mu- 
sicians sat floated the strains of Wolfran’s 
“Song to the Evening Star,” with its 
undertone ofineffable, piercing sadness. 

It was just at this propitious moment 
that the crowd at the far end of the bal- 
cony became aware that the crowd at the 
end near the main entrance were enjoying 
a sensation. There was a rustle of crushed 
silk as the women moved in their chairs, a 
universal turning of heads, a raising of 
girls’ lorgnettes, an adjusting of men’s 
glasses, @ murmurous intermingling of 
queries, and then a running fire of com 





ment, not too carefully suppressed—‘' Well 


e4 
ay! 
+. 


did you ever! Who are they,for pity’s sake? 
Has she ever been here before? Where 
are they from? Did you say it was an 
actress?” And all the heads slowly re- 
volved on the craned necks as all the eyes 
turned to follow three new arrivals walk 
down the balcony. 

Miss Esperanza O’Shea had often been 
stared at, but never to this extent. Asa 
Californian, a beauty and an heiress, she 
had known what it was to be looked upon 
with curiosity, admiration andenvy. But 
she had never before left her native State, 
hence she had never been subjected to 
the broad, bold, unwinking stare of the 
cultured Hast. Nevertheless, she bore it 
with the impassive aplomb of one born 
and bred in its fierce, bright glare, and, at 
the head of the family, walked slowly 
down the long veranda, the little cortege 
trotting at her heels, as it had done, fig- 
uratively speaking, ever since she had 
been old enough to walk at all. 

Miss O’Shea invariably led her family 
in all things. She had done so since her 
tenderest years. Her papa, a big, florid, 
grizzled man, in a high gray hat and a 
loosely-hanging gray suit, always obeyed 
Esperanza. As to her mamma, she was a 
Mexican, and though she had lived for 
twenty years under the shadow of our 
hospitable flag, she had never been able 
to master the intricacies bf our compli- 
cated language, and could therefore hard- 
ly be expected to guide the steps of her 
extremely self-confident daughter. 

Close upon the musicians Miss O’Shea 
paused, her darkly circled eyes falling 
upon three vacant chairs. She indicated 
them with the gesture of one used to com- 
mand, and her obedient parents silently 
seated themselves. Mr. O'Shea took off 
his hat, ran a fat, short-tingered hand 
through his grizzled hair and respired the 
sea-air, then turned his eyes inward and 
made no sound. Mrs. O’Shea, whom the 
lights revealed to bea dark, fat, waistless, 
formless lady, with ink-black hair, and a 
mustache, the possession of which would 
have made the heart of a sophomore sing, 
indulged in a few soft Spanish mutterings, 
and went to sleep with the promptitude 
of one who knows what is expected of 
a well-trained Spanish mother. Miss 
O'Shea alone remained alert and wakeful, 
and gave the crowd stare for stare. 

It was not surprising that a crowd 
should stare at this brilliant young lady. 
She was ‘‘made up” with an open and un- 
blushing frankness that bespoke igno- 
rance of the popular prejudice against this 
form of decoration. Rice powder was 
thick on the bridge of her nose. There 
was pink on her cheeks, and red on her 
lips. Her hair, curled down to her eye- 
brows, was bleached a bright bronze red. 
She was tall and well-formec. Her foot, 
peeping from the hem of her skirt in a 
white kid slipper worked with gold, was 
by no means small. Neither were her 
hands, but they were white as milk, 
beautifully shaped, and covered with 
superb rings. As to her dress, it was an 
indescribably gorgeous creation of white 
and gold, with a bodice of dead white 
suede braided from neck to waist-line in 
gold arabesques. But neither paint, pow- 
der, nor bad dressing could hide that she 
was handsome anc young. 

‘*Where on earth has she come from?” 
breathed the crowd, with the wide eyes 
of lively amazement. 

Had this query been put directly to 
Miss O’Shea, she would have answered, 
with unruffied good humor, that she had 
come straight from California, for the 
purpose of “‘having a good time.” Her 
father, too, had thought that she ought 
to have a good time, she would have con- 
tinued with the charming frankness of 
eighteen—an eighteen that had gleaned 
its experience of men and manners from 
life on a ranch near Merced, varied during 
the last two years by winters in the town- 
house in Sacramento. 

After a serious perusal of the papers, 
Esperanza O’Shea had come to the conclu- 
sion that Narragansett Pier was the best 
place to go to in pursuit of the vaguely 
specified good time. Moreover, it ap- 
peared to be a place where a dazzling 
wardrobe would meet with an intelligent 
appreciation. At breakfast one morning 
Esperanza announced her intention of 
spending the summer there. 

‘All right, Espy,” said Mr. O’Shea, 
‘Pll telegraph for rooms to-day.” 

‘*Si, si,” murmured the Senora O’Shea, 
raising the heavy lids that had once 
shaded the finest eyes in Mexico, and 
casting a sleepy glance at her daughter, 
‘ves, cettanly, of cos,’’ and then once 
more she relapsed into smiling somno- 
lence. 

The wardrobe did its work at Narragan- 
sett Pier,if its work was to make its wearer 
stared at, talked about, and grudgingly 
admired. It was certainly a remarkable 
one. Ina place of remarkable wardrobes 
it made its mark, had its own niche with 
the other wardrobes, and its share in the 
day’s talk. Miss O’Shea wore it with an 
impassive front, and greatly enjoyed the 





sensation it created. As a wardrobe to 
be stared at, it wasa brilliant success. On 
its own ground, none of the other ward- 
robes could compare with it. Arrayed in 
one of its masterpieces, no one was as 
conspicuous, no one, truth to tell, despite 
the powder and the paint, was as hand- 
some as Esperanza O’Shea. 

But there is admiration and admiration. 
The unsophisticated Esperanza had not 
grasped this fact. That the glances and 
stares of one of the most ill-bred crowds 
in the country were not all admiring did 
not penetrate her simple mind for some 
time. That people were slow in extend- 
ing the right hand of fellowship to her 
she did feel, with a slowly dawning, hurt 
surprise. It never occurred to her that 
any one could possibly object to making 
the acquaintance of a young lady because 
she had red-gold hair when nature meant 
her to have dark brown, or plastered her 
lips with a crimson glue for all the world 
to see. 

But Eastern people were not very 
friendly. She announced this with the 
customary candor of the Californians to a 
lady who sat next her at table. The lady 
said: ‘No, they were not expansive,” and 
then smiled and drifted out of the dining- 
room, and afterward proved to be one of 
the least expansive of the people toward 
whom Esperanza made friendly overtures. 

Yes, they were very stiff. She sat in 
the Casino every evening with her papa 
and mamma, and nobody came to talk to 
her. Up in the tower, with its stone sup- 
ports black against the horizon, the red 
electric lights showed friendly, cheerful, 
merry people sitting in groups, and some- 
times sipping cool drinks at the little 
round tables. Their laughter floated 
down and mingled with the faint washing 
of the waves on the rocks. They un- 
doubtedly were having a good time. So 
were the people on the balcony and the 
paved terrace drawn together in little gay, 
chattering parties, from which the breeze 
bore scraps of sentences and the light, 
high laughter of women. Esperanza 
envied them with the pent-up intensity of 
her eighteen years. Silent, between her 
silent parents, she looked at the gay 
groups around her with her eyes full of 
a childish and pathetically candid envy. 

‘‘Don’t seem to me, Espy,”’ said her 
father, suddenly, ‘’as if you were having 
such a rattlingly good time.” 

‘*Well, not exactly, popper,” she said, 
heaving up a great sigh from the bottom 
of her pensively covetous heart, ‘but 
maybe I’ll get there later.” 

The next evening the O’Shea party re- 
solved to try a change, and ascended to 
the tower. It was even gayer than usual. 
Groups sat about at the round tables, sip- 
ping chilled liquors in tall tumblera in 
which two blackberries, a raspberry and 
a slice of lemon lay on top of the cracked 
ice. A long steam yacht, which had run 
into port a few hours before, was now 
only vaguely distinguishable, but its 
lights pierced the darkness, moving with 
the moving swells. Its blue-coated, 
white-trousered yachtsmen roamed the 
Casino, occasionally stopping to greet 
friends. 

At ten the silent O’Sheas picked up 
their wraps and departed for their hotel, 
which was close by the Casino. But as 
they emerged from tha‘ building Esper- 
anza, who had been struggling with her 
long cloak of white silk, discovered that 
she had carried away the cape of the lady 
who had sat next her. She remembered 
having seen it on the chair beside her, and 
recollected throwing her own cloak over 
it. Calling to her parents to go on, that 
she had forgotten something, and would 
join them directly, she hurried back to 
the tower. But the lady and her friends 
had already gone. 

Not finding its owner, Esperanza gave 
the cape to one of the waiters loitering 
about, then slowly retraced her steps 
toward the corridor. There were only 
a few people now left in the tower and the 
gallery, and these were mostly couples 
who had tucked themselves away in cor- 
ners and were enjoying murmured conver- 
sation. Miss O’Shea, smiling to herself, 
looked over into the road to see if she 
could catch a glimpse of her parents; 
then trailed her long skirts of pale blue 
brocade along the passage to the stair- 
head. 

As she reached this, a quick step on 
the veranda outside announced the ap- 
proach ofa man. Miss O’Shea dreamily 
speculated that he must have seen her as 
she walked down the gallery. With her 
fingers extended for the balustrade, she 
turned and saw him enter, then pause and 
look at her. He was a tall, handsome 
man, in the dark blue coat, white duck 
trousers and blue peaked cap of a yachts- 
man. He wore eye-glasses, and looked 
somewhere in the vicinity of thirty. His 
face, as he stood there looking at her, left 
upon her memory a lasting impression. 

Then, as she extended her foot for the 
first step, he took off his hat and said, 
smiling :—-‘‘How do you do? Isn’t ita 
lovely evening?” 





She was startled and made vaguely un- 
comfortable by this unexpected address. 
Looking at him in frank astonishment, 
she murmured a hesitating—‘‘Yes, love- 
ly,” and was about to continue her de- 
scent, when he drew a step closer and said : 

**Don’t go back yet. Let’s go into the 
tower and have an absinthe frappé.”’ 

Miss O’Shea stopped on the step and 
made no further attempt todescend. The 
words themselves made little impression 
on her. In the manner of the man lay 
the sting. Even Miss O’Shea, with her 
limited range of experience and her beau- 
tiful large belief in mankind’s invariably 
chivalrous intention, felt it. 

And then she forgot the little, the very 
little, training she had ever received ; for- 
got what Dr. Watts tells us of our hands 
not being made for the purpose of tearing 
out each other’s eyes ; forgot that the only 
weapon society allows a lady is her 
tongue ; forgot, indeed, what society says 
a lady is, and what it maintains she 
should always be; and a great wave of 
fury swept over her. The flery blood of 
Indian and Spaniard rushed dark into her 
face, the fierce spirit of her Castilian fore- 
fathers, who had conquered a world with 
Cortez, burst once more into life. With 
the colored fan in her hand she struck 
the smiling face a stinging blow. The fan 
sticks snapped, the bronzed skin beneath 
them crimsoned. Smothering a furious 
ejaculation, the man threw a hand up 
over his cheek and eye, and Miss O’Shea, 
panting and darkly flushed, swept down 
the stairs. 

Then, as she hurriedly descended, he, 
smarting with pain, his anger surging, 
hurled himself on the balustrade and 
looked over at her. All he saw was the 
toss of her red-gold head, the wavering 
pulse of diamonds that trembled through 
her hair, the long sweep of her pale blue, 
trailing dress, the ivory nape of her neck 
where the pear! necklace fastened with a 
sapphire clasp. The next moment she had 
passed out of sight, and he heard her 
rapid, decisive step on the balcony below. 

He turned back, intending to watch her 
from the upper veranda, but in the door- 
way met a friend who accosted him with 
a jocular: 

‘*Hullo, Beverwyk, what have you been 
running into?” 

‘Oh, I turned suddenly to look at that 
woman just gone down the stairs, and 
ran into that door; thought both doors 
were open—hurts like the devil,” returned 
the other glibly. 

And arm-in-arm they passed down the 
veranda, murmuring together and laugh- 
ing. 

When Miss O’Shea got back to her 
hotel, her breath had regained its usual 
evenness, her color had gone down, but 
her eyes were brilliant under their lowered 
lids. Her father sat in the darkened sit- 
ting-room, in his shirt sleeves, with his 
high hat on—his habitual costume when 
at ease in the house. When she came in, 
tossed her cloak on a chair, and stood 
silently pulling off her gloves, he regarded 
her for a moment or two, then said, as if 
the idea had just struck him: 

‘*Where’ve you been all this time?” 

‘Oh, I just went back to return that 
lady’s cape. I gave it to a waiter. It was 
all right.” She tore off her gloves, and 
stretched and bent her plump fingers, 
turning round her rings. 

‘*Look here, pop,” she said, twisting the 
‘*marquise”’ on her little finger back into 
place, ‘‘I guess we’d better leave this 
place.” 

‘Well, I guess so, too,” said the old 
man mildly. ‘‘Guess you don’t like it 
much, Espy?”’ 

‘*T don’t belong here,” she said, with a 
sort of rough shyness. ‘‘I’m different.” 

The old man extended his hand and 
drew her to him. 

‘*You’ll do,” he said, fondly patting the 
velvety hand. 

‘‘Maybe I will for you,” she answered, 
with the same air of dogged embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘but I’m too different. It’s not 
comfortable.” 

Whether Mr. O’Shea understood or not, 
he queried no further. He patted the 
smooth hand in silence, then he said: 

‘*Well, what do you want to do?” 

“I want to go to Europe, for a long 
time—a year. I want to know things. 
I don’t want to be so different.” 

‘‘Well, now, Espy,”’ said the old man, 
deprecatingly; then as two soft arms 
went round his neck, headded: ‘*But you 
can go if you want.” 

Two weeks later, the O’Shea family 
sailed from New York on the Umbria. 


Once arrived in the effete monarchies, 
Miss Esperanza O’Shea went seriously, if 
a little blindly, to work to reconstruct 
herself. She went to a school in Paris, 
and stayed there all winter, studying 
hard. Her companions showed no sur- 
prise at her presence. They had heard 
she was an American from California, 
which, in the effete monarchies, explains 
many things. In their refining society, 
Miss O’Shea was gradually restored to 





her original self. Her red-gold locks 
went through as many changes of hue as 
the dying dolphin, but at length arrived 
safely on the homeward path at the deep 
dark brown of nature. She put away all 
the little pots of red and white that had 
made her dressing-table look like that of 
an old belle who dies hard. A very de- 
mure phcenix began to rise from the 
ashes of the once gorgeous Esperanza 
O’Shea. 

With the native shrewdness of the 
women of the West who make their own 
positions and fight their own fortunes, 
she was quick to see and adopt the style 
and manners of the young girls about her. 
By the spring, the elaborate beauty who 
had created a sensation at the Narragan- 
sett Casino had passed from phase to 
phase of a subduing process, and, com- 
pared to her old self, was a wren to a pea- 
cock. Instead of looking like a woman 
of thirty years, she now looked like what 
she was—a young girl of twenty—a tall, 
ivory-pale, velvet-eyed girl, with a thick 
coil of smooth, uncurled dark hair, and a 
stately carriage, such as romance writers 
are fond of ascribing to princesses. The 
Parisians thought her very foreign and 
picturesque. She looked like Dona Sol or 
Elvira; all she wanted was the dusky 
droop of the mantilla shadowing the 
warm pallor of her cheeks, a black curl 
on her temple, a red rose in her hair. 

The elaborating process did not finish 
at Paris. Miss O'Shea took her family 
and a governess travelling. They ‘‘did” 
Europe with couriers and libraries of 
books of travel, and the governess, who, 
in some embarrassment, called herself ‘‘a 
companion.” They studied art in Italy, 
and music in Germany. The governess 
was almost worked to death, but the 
pupil, insatiable in her desire to be as 
ornate as the young person of any place 
or any country, would permit no respite. 
They met a good many people, too. Miss 
O’Shea began to be spoken of as the 
great beauty and heiress of the American 
colonies of different capitals. French 
noblemen, that she had never seen, wrote 
to her oftering their hearts, hands and 
coronets. English noblemen followed her 
about, meditating proposals, but German 
noblemen generally proposed ‘to her on 
the first meeting. Before her return to 
New York, after a three years’ absence, 
her coming was heralded with a flourish 
of newepaper trumpets that crowded into 
small type in an obscure corner the arrival 
of Herr Glumberg, the most eminent of 
German anthropologists, who crossed on 
the same steamer. 

As the immortal Begum would say, the 
O’Sheas were ‘‘ took up” in New York. 
Our patriotic metropolis is always glad to 
know any one who has met with the ap- 
proval of the effete monarchies. It had 
heard of the foreign noblemen, and it im- 
mediately proceeded to light its taper 
before the same shrine. Miss O’Shea was 
pronounced a very wonderful young 
woman, perfect in her style, distinguée, 
singularly simple, sweet and fine and 
true. Such a dazzling creature had never 
before come out of the West. She knew 
everything, spoke half-a-dozen languages, 
played four musical instruments. Rumor 
wasn’t sure that she didn’t play two at 
the same time. Her parents came in fora 
little of the general approbation. Society 
characterized Mrs. O'Shea as a most culti- 
vated woman, and when she fell asleep 
before its eyes, said that “ther manner 
was marked by a truly Southern repose.” 

But the crown of the O’Sheas’ glory 
was reached when it became evident that 
Beverwyk Van Duyvil had succumbed to 
the charms of the beautiful Esperanza. 
To understand what this really meant, 
one ought to know that Beverwyk Van 
Duyvil was the last of the Van Duyvils, 


Eternal 
Vigilance 


Is the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 
always lurking about our systems, only wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert them 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations, and suddenly break forth, under 
mining health and hastening death. For ai 
diseases arising from impure blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the unequalled and unapproached remedy. 
It is King of them all, for it conquers diseas® 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way all tae 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 


Purifies the Blood 
And assists to healthy action those importags 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you need @ 
good medicine you should certainly take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared omty 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Drses One Doliar 
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that illustrious family which, tradition 
says, was one of the few families that be- 
fore settling in New Amsterdam enjoyed 
distinction in the mother country. The 
Van Duyvils had never been butchers or 
pakers, or even shoemakers. There was, 
therefore, nothing left for them to be but 
gentlemen of leisure or governors. 

The last representative of this honorable 
line was very rich, very much of a person, 
not a german leader nor a ball organizer, 
but a man of parts and positions. He had 
never so far forgotten the glory of the 
Van Duyvils as to pay his addresses to 





The discovery of seven planets would 
have made Caroline Herschel even more 
famous than she is; but she thought 
nothing of her own fame. Her brother 
and his fame were what she cared for. As 
has been well said, she desired nothing 
for herself; all her life flowed into his 
life, nourishing it, and strengthening his 
heart under all disappointments and diffi- 
culties. She never tired, but kept pace 
with him in all his work, standing beside 
him day and night, both of them working 
asif bodily needs and material comforts 
did not exist. She never failed him. 


the scions of any but the first families in Throughout her life her one word was, 
Boston and Philadelphia. New York ‘All I am, all I know, I owe to him.” 


women did not meet with his approbation. 
And now he sighed at a pair of Califor- 
nian feet that had once run bare and 
prown on the dusty by-roads about 
Merced. 

Even old O’Shea was flattered in his 
pride. His sturdy democratic heart could 
not subdue a throb of vanity when he 
thought that the sole survivor of the house 
of O’Shea—recently discovered to be de- 
scended from the kings of Waterford— 
should mate with the last representative 
of the house of Van Duyvil. The only 
person who remained haughtily indif- 
ferent was the young lady herself. She 
was distant and cold to her suitor, rarely 
spoke of him, made excuses not to see 
him, was out when he called. It would 
not have been strange if Beverwyk Van 
Duyvil had felt discouraged by the attitude 
of his lady fair. But to be a Van Duyvil 
means more things than to be merely great 
and illustrious. <t means to possess a 
self-confidence that earthquakes cannot 
shake. That the young lady was cold 
and unresponsive proved to Beverwyk 
Van Duyvil that she was a trifle more 
original than the scions of the first fami- 
lies whom he had heretofore honored with 
his regard. It was meet that a future 
Van Duyvil should hold herself high. 

When he finally asked her to marry him, 
this most difficult task was accomplished 
with truly graceful tact and admirable 
aplomb. Beverwyk Van Duyvil proposed 
as he did everything else, with perfectly 
finished grace. It must be admitted that, 
of the two, the descendant of the lordly 
Dutchman was much more self-possessed 
and agreeable than the descendant of the 
Milesian kings. Miss Esperanza O’Shea 
received the flattering offer in ungracious 
and frowning silence, which may be 
peculiar to kings, but is not accounted 
charming in beautiful young Californians. 
Then, as Van Duyvil attempted to take 
her hand and press it gently between his 
own, she abruptly withdrew the member, 
and, fixing on him a pair of darkly angry 
eyes, said: ‘I will send you your answer 
to-morrow.” ‘‘And, without waiting for 
him to reply, she rose and walked away, 
not looking back, leaving him to follow 
with his eyes her graceful tigure as she 
passed down the long rooms, and to sit 
silent,absently drawing his gloves through 
his hand in pleasing meditations. 

The next afternoon, when Beverwyk 
arrived from down town, in his apartments 
he found a package waiting for him. It 
was long and narrow, wrapped in paper, 
and directed in the small, round hand of 
Miss O’Shea. He opened it, puzzled. 
From the unrolled paper dropped a fan 
of pale-blue, painted gauze, with four of 
its sticks snapped in two. Round the 
broken sticks was twisted a piece of paper 
on which was written : 

“For the second time Mr. Van Duyvil 
has made a mistake. 

EsPERANZA O'SHEA.” 


ee 


CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 


A correspondent of the Boston Daily 
Transcript, in speaking of Miss Klumpke, 
who has recently obtained in Paris the 
degree of doctor of mathematical sci- 
ence, says that Caroline Herschel was 
‘‘a great astronomer, for she discov- 
ered seven planets.” One is reminded 
by this of the story about the Prince of 
Orange, who called one day at Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel’s observatory, but not find- 
ing anyone there, wrote the following 
note: 

“The Prince of Orange has been at 
Slough to call at Mr. Herschel’s and to 
ask him, or if he was not at home, to ask 
Miss Herschel, if it is true that Mr. Her- 
Schel has discovered a new star whose 
light was not as that of common stars, 
but with swallow - tails, as stars in em- 
broidery.”” 

Mr. Herschel’s answer to this question 
is not recorded, but it can be safely 
asserted that Miss Herschel’s seven plan- 
éts had tails, for they were eight comets! 

One will find in her journals enéries like 
this: ‘‘August——, 2 A. M. discovered a 
comet,” and the next day she would com- 
Municate with other astronomers, com- 
mending it to their protection. She never 
called a comet her own until several days 
had passed ; for, as she said, it is like the 
children’s game, ‘Wer am ersten Kick 
ruft, soll den Apfel haben,” ** Whoever first 
Calls ‘kick,’ shall have the apple.” 





Her reward, and it isa great one, is that 
now and forevermore they shine together 
like a double star. Ww. 
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FROM THE FAR SOUTHWEST. 


NATIONAL City, SAN D1EGO Co., 
CALIFORNIA,JAN,. 1, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journat: 

I frequently see the name of Miss Har- 
riman or some other Los Angeles County 
correspondent in your columns, but only 
fragmentary articles from San Diego 
County, which is the most southwestern 
in the United States, joining Lower Cali- 
fornia, a Mexican State, on the north. 

The cold New England winters bring 
to mind the grand possibilities of health 
and happiness in Southern California. 
Although this has been my home for 
nearly twenty-five years, my heart turns 
fondly and sadly to dear New England, 
where my youthful days were passed. 
Recollections of home and early friends 
make the retrospection pleasant, but the 
hardships of the poorer classes in winter 
time, and the discomforts of invalids and 
aged people when the chill winds blow, 
bring a feeling of sadness, and I often 
wish that such could share with us our 
health-giving, perfect climate, for half 
the year at least. This is a great resort 
for the wealthier classes of Eastern tour- 
ists; the Hotel del Coronado, the largest 
hotel in the United States, if not in the 
world, and the delightful climate being 
strong attractions. 

One need not live in big hotels to be 
happy here. Rents are cheap, small cot- 
tages and rooms are generally easy to 
obtain, and the cost of living is no more 
than in the States east of the Rockies. 
But the charm of living is the out-of-door 
life that is possible nearly every day of 
the year. Citrus fruit fairs, which origi- 
nated in this part of the State, are held in 
the winter months. Piles and pyramids 
of lemons, oranges, limes and citrons, in- 
terspersed with orange blossoms, roses, 
smilax and ivy in profusion, are displayed. 
The range of the mercury is from thirty- 
five to eighty-five degrees. Little chil- 
dren play out of doors from January to 
December. Invalids sit in verundas or 
garden chairs, inhaling the pure, strength- 
restoring atmosphere. 

Fresh fruits are gathered every day in 
the year. Something of an industry is 
being carried on by women who manu- 
facture oranges, lemons, guavas, figs, etc., 
into jams, jellies and marmalades to fill 
orders from Eastern friends. The guava 
is a favorite fruit, having all the delicacy 
and flavor of a perfectly ripe strawberry. 
The Japanese persimmon and loquot are 
luscious, and the pomegranate is highly 
prized by some, but is of small value ina 
commercial way. The olive is easily 
raised, and makes excellent pickles and 
oil; but a taste for these is usually an 
acquired one. They are far superior to 
the imported article, being ripe when 
cured, and rich in oil. 

Our women were very active and effi- 
cient in making a display of the products 
of the soil at the World’s Exposition. One 
woman contributed two hundred glasses 
of jelly, made from thirty varieties of 
fruit. Another woman, living at Santa 
Ana, sent three thousand glasses of fruit 
and fruit products which she made and 
raised on three acres of land. The pampas 
plume pavilion, mentioned in your issue 
of November 11 as being dedicated by 
Miss Harriet Hosmer in memory of Queen 
Isabella, was the entire work of Mrs. 
Strong, of Southern California. She is 
making an effort to raise funds by the sale 
of pampas plumes to establish a business 
college for women. The pampas indus- 
try has been a lucrative one, women doing 
most of the work, but at present the 
demand for plumes seems to be small, as 
it is for all other dispensable articles. 

When we realize how the path to new 
industries has been made smooth by Lucy 
Stone of sainted memory, we may well 
believe that her last message, ‘“‘Try to 
make the world better,’”’ has a mission 
that will never die. 

FLorA M. KIMBALL. 
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Miss Rosie M. M. Pitman, of Cincin- 
nati, O., who now lives and works in 
London, England, has come to remarka- 
ble success as an illustrator, having de- 
signed for The Queen, what the St. James 
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Gazette, which is nothing if not critical, 
declares to be the most striking thing in 
the Christmas number. Miss Pitman is a 
gifted and devoted artist, and her success 
in the fierce competition of the great city 
is a source of solid satisfaction to her 
compatriots. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JourRNAL Office, or 
15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Journnat Office, or 
30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by. Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendel: Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

. Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 








LIFE I8 MISERY 


To many people who have the taint of 
scrofula in their blood. The agonies 
caused by the dreadful running sores and 
other manifestations of this disease are 
beyond description. There is no other 
remedy equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
scrofula, salt rheum and ae form of 
blood disease. It is reasonably sure to 
benefit all who give it a fair trial. 


Hoop’s PILts cure all liver ills. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLpEsT Fish MARKET IN BosTON. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Ww Is daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
agon calls y at A pe 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave.. Boston. 
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Supreme Excellence, 














power in clinch. 


them all. 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
of finished presness elasticity and 
It allows the use of very small nails.’’ 


There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised In a horse nail, 
except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “‘smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,’ enables them to 


hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 
By the ‘‘use of small nails,’ large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 
Thus it will be seen that the officials of the 
recognize what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 


A medaland diploma worded : 


smoothness combined with holding 


WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 











The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. 


ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 

The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer- Pointed Horse Nail in the 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process is followed. 

Forged from end of rod, oe ae by hammers only. 

It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, S’iver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is abso/ute/y safe and outwears all others. 


Meee SCe that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. ——_, 
They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


, PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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Ten acres of 














Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 

Leave Boston for TRoy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION and the WesT, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleepiny -car to Chicag 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.95, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8,50, 9.40 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FiTcHBURG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
8.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local téme-tables can be obtai at p g 
station ticket office aqsewes Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 











—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ft 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 


The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston f 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. fDaily, ae ex- 
cepted, City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot, 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen, Pass. Agent. 


Dress Reform Garments. 


MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 
Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson. 


PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING. 


Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, 
and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 
recommended by physicians. All orders carefully 
filled. Mail orders solicited. 

131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 

(Take elevator.) 








THEODORA H. NEILSEN, c 
Cultivation of the Voice. 


The restoring of harsh or overstrained voices 
to a pure musical tone a specialty. 


Studio 7. 180 Tremont Street 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovurnat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 
Physiciads and Surgeons 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Equa! privileges for both sexes. 


Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State $. 





FOR 
BOTH 
SEXES 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual"Session opens Sept. 27th, 98. A 4-years 
eresee courre of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory 
linical work offers gy 
chs 





and 
r advantages to students, 
who are also admit the clinics of the Rabie 
Hospitals. Address ARA MARSHALL, D., 
DEAN, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session epeneé October Ist; ending May, 1898. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, . Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and D) msaries of New York. For announcements 
and information apply to 
E BLACK WE 
$21 East 15th 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a special icularly diseases of 
women and chharem. af 





M. D., Dean, 
t., New York. 





htIhe Doctor is say octoetto tn ber penetion, aise 
a thorough Medi ectrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South W: th, 


2 closed, the time being given wholly to prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
eontinued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 


Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 














SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 
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SUGGESTIONS ABOUT HARD TIMES. 


The Detroit Equa) Suffrage Association 
recently discussed what women of moder- 
ate means can do to relieve the present 
financial situation. 


Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins thought that 
much distress might have been prevented 
by babits of thrift. The greatest reason 
for poverty is shiftlessness and waste. 
Men making from $2 to $5 aday ought to 
save enough to tide them over such a time 
as this. Children in the public schools 
should be taught economy. It should be 
impressed upon them that they must 
never spend their entire income, no mat- 
ter how small. She suggested that women 

© among the poor. Poor people are often 
gnorant of the way to economize and 
ought to be told how to care for the chil- 
dren’s clothes, and cook a meal for 25 
cents. These women could talk about the 
real waste, and have a school where 
women could learn to do things right. 

Mrs. A. A. Boutell suggested as a 
means of immediate relief that every 
housewife of moderate means be a little 
extravagant in the matter of help. Those 
who have one girl could hire two, or at 
least get the washing done by another. 
This would put money into the working 
women’s hands without robbing them of 
their self-respect. If there had been some 
women in the common council or board 
of public works, they would have sug- 
gested that some of the men who are ac- 
cepting charity from the city should have 
cleared the sidewalks of the ice and snow 
that have rendered them unsafe most of 
the time this winter. This suggestion 
could be applied with equal force to the 
streets of other cities. 


Mrs. Jenkins offered a resolution, ‘“That 
Congress should prohibit all immigration 
to this country for the space of three 
years.” 

After a discussion the resolution was 
passed by a close vote. Mrs. Boutell’s 
suggestion that housewives should give 
as much employment as possible to work- 
ing women was also embodied into a reso- 
lution and unanimously edopted. 


——__~<@>—__—_—. 
M. J. SAVAGE ON MATRIMONY. 


Rev. M. J. Savage lately preached on 
‘‘A Man inthe Family.” In the course of 
the sermon he said: 


When a man has chosen and taken some 
woman to be his partner for life, he has 
voluntarily taken upon himself the most 
sacred obligation in the world. What- 
ever he may do, at any rate, his highest 
and grandest duty is to see to it that the 
happiness which she has intrusted to him 
be preserved and perpetuated. This, it 
seems to me, is the most sacred of obli- 
gations. 

And how in regard to the government, 
the management, ofthe household? This 
may seem to you a simple thing; but I do 
believe that some of the matters which I 
propose to touch upon lie at the base and 
are the cause of nearly all the unhappi- 
ness that destroys the peace of so many 
homes. Is there any head to the family, 
or ought there to be any head? Shall the 
man in the family arrogate to himself the 
right of king, or dictator? In the olden 
days the family, so far as any powers 
or rights were concerned, was the man. I 
have occasion to refer again to my sermon 
on Mragl.ucy Stone. I read to you a part 
of a protest which Mr. Blackwell and 
Lucy Stone drew up as they entered upon 
this sacred relation,—a protest against 
common customs, some of them incorpor- 
ated as laws, some of them only public 
opinion. I believe that in every single 
point against which they protested they 
were right; and yet, to emphasize that 
which I said a moment ago, as to how 
little progress we have made here in the 
freest nation of the world with the highest 
human ideals, this protest was received 
with almost universal ridicule and con- 
tempt. And yet it was only an attempt 
to express what seem to me some of the 
simplest ideas of justice, equality, and 
right. I believe thatin any true marriage, 
if it is a marriage worthy of the name, 
there is no head, there is no king, there is 
no despot. If there is anything approach- 
ing mutual respect and confidence,—and, 
if there is not, it is not marriage,—then 
the relation is pure democracy. A husband 
has no right to control over the wife 
except that which comes through mutual 
respect and confidence and love ; and even 
by these channels he has no more right of 
control over her than she has over him. 
It ought to be a pure bit of democracy, 
the purest that the world has ever seen. 
It is a contract the essence and binding 
part of which are mutual love and respect. 

Let me indicate one or two matters fall- 
ing under this, and showing the extent to 
which. would carry this principle. 

In the first place, the wife should have 
absolute and life-long control over her 
own person. Anything else is despotism, 
cruelty, bestiality. 

In matters of money, what? Youknow 
what my views on this matter are. I will 
speak of them again, however; for, how- 
ever far advanced you may be on this sub- 
ject, I know that the world has advanced 
but a very little way in this matter. Most 
husbands,—and it was a legal right until 
within a very few years, and it is more of 
a legal right still than it ought to be,— 
most husbands assume that the property 
of the family, unless the wife has in- 
herited some which has been settled upon 
her independently, belongs to him. I say, 
No, not one farthing of it, in that sense. 
It is an equa] partnership; and the hus- 
band has no more right to dole out the 
money to his wife in small quantities, 
and demand of her that she shall keep 
account of what she does with it and re- 
port to him, than the wife has to dole it 
out to the husband and demand that he 
keep account of it and report to her. [ 
should be ashamed of myself, and hold 


myself in day and night long contempt if | 
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I ever ask one question concerning matters 
like that. And I hope the time will come 
when every man will learn to be ashamed 
of it. The wife should have as absolutely 
free and unquestioned control in matters 
of that :ort as the husband has; and, if 
she be a wife worthy of the name, she will 
not abuse her power. She will be all the 
more considerate and careful if taken into 
confidence in this way and made to feel 
that she is free. I know wives, I could 
find them all over this country, who are 
compelled to resort to duplicity, to sub- 
terfuge, to falsehood, to every petty and 
mean thing you can conceive, merely to 
get a little money. And the husband is to 

lame where a state of things like this 
exists. 

The wife should have unlimited free- 
dom in regard to her opinions, just as the 
child should when he is grown,—religious, 
political, what not. Encourage freedom 
of thought and diversity. Let the wife 
lead her own life. Let her study. She 
has the same right, if she few to be- 
long to aclub that a man has, to follow 
her intellectual and artistic bent that he 
has, the same right to lead a full and 
rounded existence. And, if she be true 
and there be mutual respect and confi- 
dence, the home is made only the richer 
by this living out of the full life of both 
the husband and the wife. 

Here, then, is the principle: you can 
carry it out in other directions in as many 
ways as you please, but here is the essence 
of the relation,—love and respect; and, 
where these exist, the righer and the ful- 
ler and broader the lives, the better for 
both. 


— +2 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS. 


At its meeting on Nov. 24, 1893, the 
National W.8. A. of Massachusetts voted 
to delay until another meeting all unnec- 
essary business, and spend the time in 
memorial services for Mrs. Lucy Stone. 
The exercises took the form of impromptu 
remarks and recollections, nearly all pres- 
ent taking part. These resolutions were 
adopted as the sentiment of the meeting: 

Whereas our fellow-laborer, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
has passed from this state of existence to a 
higher, 

Resolved, That the cause of woman’s advance- 
ment has lost one of its earliest, most devoted, 
and self-sacrificing friends, who, through a long 
life of constant labor, made this the first object 
of her thoughts, giving to it the best that she 
possessed of strength and trae womanhood. 

Resolved, That in no way can we better show 
our regard for her memory than by working 
harder than ever for the cause that was so dear 
to her. 

Resolved, That as a motto which all women 
can adopt, and follow through life, none can be 
found superior to the last words of Lucy Stone, 
‘*Make the world better.’ 


+O 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN GEORGIA. 


The woman question always comes up 
in some form in the State Legislatures. 
The Georgia House of Representatives in 
session last month spent a goud deal of 
time in a debate concerning women teach- 
ers. A bill was introduced by Mr. Flem- 
ing to allow the State Normal School at 
Rock College to admit women teachers to 
the benefits of that school. The object of 
the bill was to allow women teachers to 
have the benefit of the summer course of 
instruction there—the money for the sum- 
mer school being given by Dr. Curry, 
trustee of the Peabody fund. Last sum- 
mer an interesting session was held, and 
women teachers were admitted, as well 
as women preparing themselves to teach. 
Some of the instructors were women, but 
the State school commissioner was urcer- 
tain about again admitting women, and 
therefore the bill was introduced. It was 
a great surprise that the bill should meet 
with any opposition, as it only meant tc 
give women teachers am equal chance with 
male teachers, and especially as the 
women constitute two-thirds of the pub- 
lic school teachers of the State. 

The bill was voted down, but was 
called up again, and was vigorously dis- 
cussed, some of the members denouncing 
the whole normal school system. Others 
were in favor of normal schools, but were 
opposed to the admission of women. One 
Mr. Wheeler sought to squelch the whole 
affair by saying: 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the house won’t re- 
consider that bill, for I’m opposed to it; 
and, in order to get shed of the matter, I 
call the previous question. 

But Mr. Fleming, Mr. Graham and 
others fought for the bill, and it was 
finally passed. It went through the Senate 
without a dissenting vote, much to the 
credit of that body. 

One of the most important measures 
adopted by the Georgia Legislature is 
a bill introduced by Mr. Fleming to pay 
the public school teachers quarterly. 
Heretofore, they have been paid annually, 
and the school teachers have had to pay 
a large amount of interest to get money 
advanced on their salaries, and it has 
worked a great hardship. Mr. Fleming 
has done a good work for them although 
he had to overcome almost insurmount- 
able obstacles to get his bill through. 
Hereafter the teachers in Georgia’s public 
schools can have their money quarterly, 
commencing next February. 

Mr. Fleming deserves a vote of thanks 
from the women of Georgia. fF. M. A. 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








COLORADO WOMEN VOTE. 


The Denver Daily Times of Monday, 
Dec. 4, said that the women of that city 
took advantage of the earliest opportu- 
nity to exercise their newly acquired 
political rights, and registered in large 
numbers in the county clerk’s office that 
morning. The Times continues: 

Mrs. Eliza F. Routt has the honor of 
being the first woman to register in this 
county, and probably in the State. The 
Governor’s proclamation was printed ex- 
clusively in the Times on Saturday night, 
and as soon as a copy of the paper 
reached Mrs. Routt’s hands she hurried 
down to Clerk McGaffey’s office. 

She was accompanied by her husband, 
Governor Routt, and by Attorney Charles 
Hartzell. Mr. McGaffey promptly regis- 
tered her as follows: 

“Eliza F. Routt, married: residence, 
1355 Welton Street; cccupation, house- 
wife ; vouched for by Governor Routt and 
Charles Hartzell.” 

Mrs. Routt thereupon became voter 
No. 11 in District E, Precinct 1. Mrs. 
Routt is president of the City Suffrage 
League. 

The first women to register to-day 
were Mrs. Killam, secretary to Chairman 
Nicholl, and Miss Richards, deputy clerk 
of the district court. After that Mr. Mc- 
Gaffey, who took charge of the work him- 
self, was kept busy. 

The ladies of the various suffrage asso- 
ciations were the first to register. They 
gave their ages without a murmur, and 
thus refuted the oft-made assertion that 
the question of age would prove an ob- 
stacle to many of them voting. 

The Times editorially congratulates the 
‘women of Colorado on their full enfran- 
chisement.”’ It says: 

Colorado has gained much honorable 
fame by this act of justice on her part, and 
there is no reason whatever to suppose 
that she will ever regret it. By the time 
the next election is held, the ladies will 
doubtless be fully informed as to their 
rights and duties, and as to the issues 
they will be called upon to help decide. 

The Denver Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion has tae good sense to recognize 
that its work is not ended by the enfran- 
chisement of women. They have moved 
into new headquarters, 321 Charles Block, 
and arranged the following course of 
studies : 

1. Lesson in parliamentary law (Shat- 
tuck), on the formation of a temporary 
society, demonstrated. Lesson in political 
economy and civil government. (Fiske.) 
Institution of query - box and suggestive 
questions on practical politics. 

2. Lesson in parliamentary law, on for- 
mation of permanent club, including adop- 
tion of constitution and election of of- 
ficers. Lesson on civil government. 
(Fiske.) Query-box answers. 

3. Lesson in parliamentary law, on the 
conduct of a society ; debate and decorum 
demonstrated. Query-box answers. Les- 
son on civil government. 

4. Lesson in parliamentary law, mo- 
tions, their objects and effects. Query- 
box answers. Lesson in political economy. 


in 
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THE CIGARETTE VICE. 





The use of cigarettes is not merely the 
use of tobacco, it is a vice by itself. In 
reformatories where the cure of the opium, 
alcohol, and cigarette habits is a business, 
cigarette patients are not restricted from 
smoking cigars or pipes, which are re- 
garded as comparatively harmless. The 
cigarette works a special evil of its own, 
which tobacco in other forms does not 
effect. The evil result may be due to 
drugs, or to the paper wrappers, or to the 
fact that the smoke of cigarettes is almost 
always inhaled into the lungs, while cigar 
smoke is not. As to that, let the experts 
decide; about the fact of the effect there 
is no doubt, and no dearth of evidence. 
No other form of tobacco eats into the 
will as cigarettes do. The adult man 
can carry off a good deal of poison of one 
kind or another without disaster, and his 
duties being fixed and his will formed, he 
is usually able to make his minor vices 
subservient to his more important obliga- 
tions. And so it happens that it is a mat- 
ter of cunstant observation in clubs, and 
wherever there are intelligent men who 
allow themselves all the creature indul- 





gences that they dare, that these experi- 
en persons are constantly ‘‘swearing 
oft” cigarettes for longer or shorter peri- 
ods, and smoking cigars instead. The 
cigarette fetter begins to gall, and they 
fling it off. But young boys do not do 
that. They have not discretion enough, 
for one thing, and, for another, cigars 
cost too much for them, and cannot be 
smoked surreptitiously in a spare moment. 
It is the infernal cheapness of the cigar- 
ette and its adaptability for concealment 
that tempt this school-boy’s callow intelli- 
gence.—Harper’s Weekly. 
en 


LECTURES BY MISS PECK. 


Miss Annie S. Peck, A. M., formerly a 
student in the American School of Arch- 
ology, at Athens, has a valuable series 
of illustrated lectures on ancient and 
modern Greece. One is a popular lecture, 
‘‘Rambles in Hellas.’ There is a short 
popular course of three lectures on Modern 
Athens, The Acropolis, and A Trip in the 
Peloponnesus, adapted to general audi- 
ences, and a more scientific course of ten 
lectures comprising descriptions of the 
country, of the sites most celebrated in 
Greek history, and of the existing ruins 
of temples, theatres, and other monu- 
ments, with an account of their erection 
and use, and with explanatory references 
to history and mythology. These lectures 
are designed to give information in regard 
to the progress of archeological science ; 
they will therefore embody the results of 
recent excavations, and will set forth 
some of the consequent changes in arch, 
zological theories. An attempt will be 
made to give the hearers a clear conception 
of the country at the present day, and of 
the life, dress and manners of the modern 
Greeks, as well as of the existing monu- 
ments of antiquity. Shorter courses will 
be arranged if desired, or single lectures 
given on these and other subjects, such as 
“The Greek Theatre in the Light of 
Recent Excavations,” ‘‘The American 
School of Athens and its Work,” etc. All 
the lectures are fully illustrated by a 
large and fine collection of stereopticon 
views. Miss Peck lectured recently before 
the American Geographical Society in 
New York, to a large and appreciative 
audience, and is invited to address the 


Brooklyn Art Club, and the National Geo- | 


graphical Society at Washington. Her 
permanent address is 865 N. Main Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


~or —_ 
A BRILLIANT DRAMATIC READER. 


ANSONIA, CT., JAN. 12, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


Miss Eva Marshall Shouts, of Chicago, 
will come to New England, Jan. 18, for a 
six weeks’ tour. She read twice at the 
Worfti’s Fair Congresses, and was pro- 
nounced the best lady dramatic reader in 
this country. At the request of Miss 
Frances E. Willard, she read at the 
National Convention of the W. C. T. U., 
in Denver, Col., to the great delight and 
entertainment of that immense audience. 
Miss Shouts is an honor graduate of the 
National School of Oratory at Philadel- 
phia and was a private pupil of James E. 
Murdock, the actor and reader. She re- 
ceives $50 for an evening’s readings, in 
the West, but in order to get introduced 
in the East, she will read for $25, or for 
half the gross receipts of an entertain- 
ment. All clubs and societies wishing 
to secure her services are requested to 
write to her Eastern manager, 

(Mrs.) EFFIE PITBLADO. 


a 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


MALDEN.—The annual meeting of the 
League was held in the rooms of the The- 
osophical Society, Sargent’s Block, Mrs. 
A. F. Sargent, president, presiding. There 
was a large attendance. After good re- 
poets for the past year by the secretary, 

rs. J. W. Pettengill, and the treasurer, 
Francis Hinckley, Major J. E. Burbank, 
Dr. C. M. Nordstrom, and Miss 8S. W. 
Sargent were appointed a nominating com- 
mittee and they brought in a list of 
names. Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. A. F. Sargent. 

Vice-Presidents—Seth C. Jones, George H. 
Fall, Dr. W. B. Perkins, Hon. Marcellus Cog- 
gan, Mrs. Anna C. Fall, Miss 8. W. Sargent. 

Secretary—Mrs. M. E. Nichols. 

Treasurer—Francis Hinckley. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. T. W. Hough, 
Mrs. A. J. Hunnewell, Mrs. Mary Newhall, 
Mrs. J. W. Pettengill, Miss Abby Houdlette. 


The president paid a feeling tribute to 
the late Mrs. Carrie P. Lacoste, who was 
vice-president of the League from the 
time of its organization until her death, 
and who was always a faithful worker in 
the cause. Miss Hill and Mrs. Hunne- 
well were appointed a committee to draft 
resolutions in memory of Mrs. Lacoste. 
Mrs. Sargent then spoke of the work of 
the Suffrage Leagues throughout the coun- 
try and of the prospects of legislation 
favorable to the cause. Methods of work 
were discussed and many interesting ideas 
were put forward. Nearly every one took 
pt in the discussion. The officers of the 

ague, in behalf of the members, have 
signed a petition, to be presented to the 
Legislature, asking for municipal suffrage 
for women. It will be sent to Represen- 
tative Shute. 





THE DRAMA. 


PaRK THEATRE.—An audience com- 
pletely filled the Park Theatre, Monday 
evening, and welcomed Henry E. Dixey 
and Rice’s big burlesque company in 
‘‘Adonis.”” The laughable burlesque is a 
vehicle for clever imitations, funny jokes 
and excellent singing. Henry Dixey isa 
whole show in himself. His imitation 
of Henry Irving has never been 
equalled. The song, ‘It’s English you 
know,” was recalled again and again, 
Miss Irene Verona as Talamea the sculp- 
tress, Miss Carrie E. Perkins as the sim- 
ple village maiden, and Belle Thorne ag 
the goddess never fail to please, while 
Miss Rose Leighton as the duchess ag- 
sumes her role capitally, as do Al Clark 
as the lordly villain and Ed. Chapman as 
the worthy old miller. The quartet of 
acrobats is one of the most amusing 
features. Mr. Rice’s revival of the duch- 
ess’s tigers is proving a great hit. Bon- 
nie Thornton will introduce some of her 
latest songs. ‘Those who wish to see 
‘*Adonis” before it leaves Boston should 
do so at once. 

aiid 

HOLLIs STREET THEATRE.—The queen 
of comedies, ‘'Jane,’’ with Miss Jennie 
Yeamans, opens an engagement at the 
Hollis Street Theatre, Monday night, of 
one week only. Genuine comedy acquires 
an added sparkle with age. With much 
farce comedy this does not hold true. 
Extravagance acceptable at one time 
is repellant at another; the fun of 
to-day evaporates to-morrow. ‘‘Jane,” 
‘*the queen of comedies,” holds its own. 
It has a bright, legitimate raciness that 
puts it on the true comedy basis. Jeanie 
Yeamans, the new Jane, is an immense 
success. Miss Yeamans has completely 
+’ “cc, her predecessors in the 
role. 

ee 

COLUMBIA THEATRE.—''Standing-room 
only!” is the sign that has met the eye of 
the late-comer as he entered the vestibule 
of the Columbia at several performances 
of the week. On quite a number of occa- 
sions recently it has been necessary to 
place the orchestra under the stage in 
order that the space might be utilized for 
the accommodation of auditors. Such 
facts as these demonstrate the unparal- 
leled popularity of Mr. Brandon Thomas’s 
farce, ‘‘Charley’s Aunt,’? and also the 
success attained by the very clever com- 
pany secured by Manager Frohman. Mr. 
Arthur Larkin, Mr. M. A. Kennedy, Miss 
Grace Thorne-Coulter and others have 
made great success in the play. Next 
week, fourth of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt.” 

—_—~>—_———_ 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—Eventful will 
be the coming week at the Boston Grand 
Opera House. The Stock Company returns 
from a successful tour of Maine, New 
Hampshire and several cities in this State, 
and will present a brand new comedy, 
entitled ‘‘Sappho.”’ The plot is said to be 
intensely interesting, and the complica 
tions which arise immensely amusin; 
The scenes are laid in Monaco. The chai- 
acters, howeyer, are not all French. 
There are Americans enough to give the 
comedy a local coloring. The stage set- 
tings will be rich and appropriate, the 
costumes lavish and elaborate. All the 
leading members of the Grand Opera 
House Company are called into requisition, 
and have appropriate parts. ‘Sappho” 
will be presented on the same broad and 
liberal scaie that has characterized the 
productions by the Stock Company at the 
Opera House. 

SO 

BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—Dickens’ 
ever popular story of ‘Little Em’ly,” in 
its dramatic form, will make the attrac- 
tion at the Bowdoin Square Theatre next 
week. The cast of characters will include 
Maud Banks, Julia Batchelder, Rachael 
Noah, Harry Meridith, H. Gittus Lons- 
dale, George C. Boniface, Sr., J. W. 
Hague, Boyd Putnam and Arthur Fauk- 
land Buchanan. A large boy choir will 
assist, and Mr. Lonsdale will introduce 
some vocal selections. New scenery has 
been prepared for this production. 











SPECIAL NOTICES 





New England Women’s Club, 5 Park S8t.— 
Monday, Jan. 23, 3.30 P.M., Mrs. Abba Goold 
Woolson will speak on ‘‘An Early Effort for the 
Higher Education of Women.” 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St 





A Position Wanted as bookkeeper, cashier, 
amanuensis, or private secretary, by a lady who 
has held several positions of trust. Address 
HELEN MAR, 50 Hereford St., Boston. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tuee. 
day afternoons. 


LADIES 
Are securing very choice 
bargains in 


GLOVES 


— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


Mark-Down Sale. 
44 Temple Place. 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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